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A PUBLIC MENACE. 


A newspaper which unjustly attacks school superintendents is a positive detriment to the community 


in which it is published. 
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Tuition for Non-Residents. . 

The Wisconsin school law requires a free = A 
high school board, if facilities warrant, to per- 
mit persons of school age residing in any town 
or incorporated village not within a free high 
school district to attend such high school; and 








: soi I 

authorizes the board to charge a tuition fee nfl 

District Officers against the city, town or village from which — 

One having been duly dested and having the person has been admitted, showing the = 
“A vs h 7 ij ai tieaken anebeh be amount of tuition which the “district” is enti- ad 

, awe - af th Pathe ™ a a aes Satine ol tled to recover, which amount is to be entered the 

a 7 See Gace tree weer on the tax roll against the part of the towr : 
the superintendent to perform ministerial or or city not within the high stool district aon cath 
clerical duties respecting the recording of the which the tuition is due H eld, that such tui- fibre 
election and qualification—MeGlone v. Zornes, de si F pean tay: to 
107 S. W. 329 (Ky. 1908) = oe > — district in pe 

The appointment of one to be a school dis- ea arr seg = ane . . bya vo ~ Bo vent 
trict trustee is a nullity, where mo vacancy ex- ' es as was prev 
; : ce ales Winns » Eanes (as to recover the same must be brought by the ion 
a ). we Olice.—2 re . ~ district, which is a quasi-corporation, and not acti 
above). ., by the city.—Cit y 

A school district trustee does not forfeit i oe Me Gar a ae ae — of scho 
; i ri is idence . ae Bee ‘ ete 
dmesg nag allege ear omg = Where a free high school district in a city a 
on wt. bo ers is was entitled to recover tuition for non-resi- chile 
” Whe (as <a init Eon 0 Meats. dents who attended high school from the in- citie 
year dies a pushin, and his election was cer- corporated town or village in which they reside, lem 
. Ss > " : ¢ s} ° ‘ . . . 
tified to the county superintendent, it was not such action could not be maintained - the MISS KFUPHROSYNE LANGLEY. we p 
1 y Sup name of the board of education of the city in ; 
invalidated by the latter’s failure to record ° 4 od School of Education, tives 
hie el : iii ts ie Mecewear tit which the high school district was located.— University of Chicago. 2 
Gilhe os K. c —— Columbus v. Fountain Prairie (as above). a ps 
tilbert v. Lucas ( ve : 2 County Superintendents. Classes from rooms nearest the stairways will kind 

— coe The Michigan school law, section 4810, pre- precede classes from rooms farther away, and self- 

Where property has been assessed for school scribes certain aualifications as requisite to ‘he children will march—not run—in sets of tne 

. . . 1 ted b that . : bs 1 © S ay equlsl € ( . y S : a ; . bilit; 
taxes in one district and taxes collec y lieibility 1 f a two, three or four, according to convenience. 

a. Send distri t eligibility to the office of commissioner of : fully 
district, an adjoining istrict cannot recover aie ‘but provides that wersone who have All work must cease instantly when the fire OL 
the taxes from the first district on the ground held the office under the provisions of Act 147 20g sounds,“the pupils all rising and the boys ‘ 

isprision in making the ee eee 7 ands on ie i like 
that, by a mistake or misprision in ma f the laws of 1891. of which the section je leading the march as directed by the teachers. 7 
al f th i of the laws of 1891, of which the section is i 7 : . ton 
map of the school districts of the county, the dk > shall be eligib Cant’ Definite written rules for movements will be S 
b h district amendatory, sha e eligible. Section 3 of the : 2 oo) j ailmé 
property was taxed by the wrong distric - original act provides that no person shall b required from each principal. Rules are to be 
School Directors Dist. No. 153 v. School Di- ee wre ea — ne ae veiaheiie + Coie thous 
~~ livible to tl ffic less 1 ais ° ed with the superintendent on or before : 
tors Dist. No. 154, 83 N. E. 849, 232 Ml eligible to the office unless he possesses certain O for i 
399, ae eae ‘specified qualifications, or has held the office October 1. of tl 
\ Sala “a Fire Drills Once a Month. 
itis: athool lawe of New Joreay, when the under the act. Held, that the original act in ; thease 
‘ ° dicates an intention to provide that, once Fire drills are to be conducted once a month, : 
. board of school estimate has determined the : es eco -auiadieee Mie Mak Bee it ae crime 
ount necessary for the purchase of land elected, a person is to be always eligible to the atter being organizec the first day o the In 

— ers . een ee te caida office, and the same intent is shown by the second week of school. Test conditions are to “a 
a ie dade faving the ee to niin appro- amendment, and hence a former holding of the be imposed by artificially obstructing stairways ‘seiele 

rs Hone 7. a a a teen bn natn the office, whether before or after the amendment, ®t different drills, Reports to headquarters defoc 
ee ot ad st : t chia the is a sufficient qualification.—Attorney General of the date of drills, which will be supervised influc 
amount to be raised by tax, or to . v. Lewis, 114 N. W. 927, 14 Detroit Lee. N. _ by the assistant superintendent, will be required ; 
same and secure its repayment by the issue of 340 (Mich 1908) , aes So anda our 
bonds.—Town Council of Montclair v. Baxter, — = ? — activi 

68 A. 794 (N. J.). a, ————_-—— — time, 

Where the body having power to make ap- CLEVELAND FIRE CODE. ace, \ 
propriations of money raised by tax fails to Cleveland, O. The fire protection code rec- foune 
provide for the amount fixed and determined ommended by Sunerintendent Elson has been TIgOre 
by the board of school estimate as necessary put in operation by the board. Its provisions, again 
for the erection of a school building, a contro- briefly, are as follows: it or 
versy has arisen under the school laws, and All buildings shall be equipped with special goes 
the remedies by appeal to the state superintend- fire gongs operated by hand pulls. They are to 2 | 
ent of public instruction and the state board be used for fire signals only. Three quick a olc 

of education must be exhausted before recourse strokes of the bell will mean fire. No one ex- - h 
is had to the courts—Town Council of Mont- cept the principal, custodian or one of the . th 
clair v. Baxter (as above). teachers shall operate the fire gong. The gong ” id t 

Teachers’ Certificates. must be erected so that it can be operated ei- pi - 

Under Ballinger’s Code, providing that no ther from the basement or the principal’s floor, aaa 

person shall be accounted as a qualified teacher and the location of the hand pull must be a + 

who has not first received a certificate from Plainly marked. : aa 

the state board of education, ete., and section A fire alarm box must be placed in every condi 

2416, providing for the issuance of a tempo- principal’s office. aa 

rary certificate to any teacher to whom a cer- Fire escapes must be erected on all buildings wholls 

tifieate has been granted by any county board two stories or more im height. snaiad 
of examiners, etc., an action to recover salary At least one fire extinguisher must be placed thie : 
as a school teacher will not lie unless plaintiff on each floor in every school, and every school ati 
shows that he is regularly licensed to teach must have an ax and saw readily accessible. Wo a1 
as provided by law.—Kester v. School Dist. No. Exits Must Be Marked. atels 

34 of Walla Walla County, 93 P. 907, Wash- All doors and windows leading to fire es- cures, 

ington. capes must be plainly marked “Fire Escape.” the di. 

Under Ballinger’s Code, a mere letter from a When a fire breaks out, teachers are directed not af 
county school superintendent stating that an _ to take their places at the head of their lines by bol 
applicant’s papers are sufficient to, entitle him of children, those teaching on the first floor to Two Older. out of 
to a temporary certificate, and that such certi- lead the children directly out doors; upper- Young Teacher—Are you the oldest in the ever } 

ficate will be granted on application as provid- floor teachers leading the pupils down th - : ‘ . 

, g the pupils n the as or pen 


ed by statute, is not the equivalent of a tem- signed stairways. Lines will not be permitted family ¢ 


porary certificate——Kester v. School Dist. No. to cross, and the shortest route to safety must Boy—Nope. Ma and pa are both older than In x 
34 of Walla Walla County (as above). be taken. I am. 
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An Education that will Tend to Lessen Pauperism and Crime 
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By James Hugh Harris, Director of Grammar Grades, Minneapolis 


Tt is a noteworthy tribute to the beneficent 
influence of education as well as to the confi- 
dence which the American people have in its 
ameliorating tendencies, that there is scarcely a 
problem, industrial, moral, or sociological, for 
the solution of which-we do not turn to edu- 
cation. Is there a deterioration in the moral 
fibre of society? We turn almost instinctively 
to our scheme of education and our public 
school system to ask what they can do .to pre- 
vent the moral laxness which is seemingly so 
prevalent. Are we falling behind England, 
Germany, France, in some phase of industrial 
activity? At once we ask what the public 
school can do to enable us successfully to com- 
pete with these nations in industrial efficiency. 
Are we troubled about the multitudes of foreign 
children pouring into the schools of our large 
cities* We look to edueation to solve the prob- 
lem of adjustment and assimilation. How shall 
we provide for the atypical children—the defec- 
tives, delinquents and sub-normals—who are 
in danger of becoming a drag and an expense 
to society unless we can give them the special 
kind of training that will at least make them 
self-dependent? Again we throw the responsi- 
bility on our system of education and trust- 
fully await its solution. 

Observing all these signs of an almost child- 
like confidence in the efficacy of publie educa- 
tion to furnish us with a remedy for all our 
ailments, we are not surprised to find the 
thoughts of social workers turning to education 
for its contribution to the pressing problems 
of the social organism, and in particular to 
those two anti-social conditions, pauperism and 
crime. 

Tn the evolution of any specific social reform, 
we may always note three stages. At first we 
content ourselves merely with observing the 
defects that exist, attributing them to some 
influence beyond human control, and folding 
our arms resignedly to their passivity or 
activity, as fortune will have it. But after a 
time, when the evil condition becomes a men- 
ace, we awaken to the fact that a cure may be 
found for the ailment, or at least that some 
rigorous deterent influence may be exercised 
against the offending condition. We will crush 
it or at least check it. But, someway, as time 
goes on, the thing is not crushed, nor does it 
seem to be seriously checked. Like Sisyphus 
of old, we are only rolling the heavy rock up 
the hill, to have it roll down again. And out 
of this unsatisfying condition we grope our 
way to the third stage in our evolutionary pro- 
cess—the search into causes and the reach for 
means of prevention. What, we ask, are the 
causes of the undesirable social phenomenon, 
and by what means, if any,.can the causes 
be prevented from operating? What are the 
conditions which lie at the root of the evil, 
and in what way can these conditions be either 
wholly removed, or so modified that the anti- 
social results will be avoided or nullified? In 
this stage of our social propaganda we are 
really laying the ax at the root of the tree. 
We are at least on the quest which must ulti- 
mately lead to beneficent ends. Remedies, 
cures, and antidotes may check and even cure 
the disease in the individual ease, but they do 
not afford more than temporary relief. Only 
by boldly attacking the causes and conditions 
out of which the unsocial result flows can we 
ever hope to accomplish anything substantial 
or permanent. 

Causes of Pauperism and Crime. 

Tn response, then, to the question, What can 

education do to lessen pauperism and crime, 


it is fundamental to the inquiry to consider 
what the causes of pauperism and crime are. 
Having discovered these, we are then in a posi- 
tion to determine what ameliorating influences, 
if any, education may exert. In a broad way, 
heredity and environment may be said to make 
both the criminal and the pauper. That state- 
ment, however, is too general to be satisfactory 
unless it is analyzed. When we glibly dismiss 
a condition by attributing it to environment, 
we really have not progressed very far. What 
do we include under the term environment? 
Progressing one step in our analysis, we may 
say that it includes the physical, mental and 
moral conditions by which one finds himself 
surrounded and in the atmosphere of which, 
in the case of the child, he grows up. To 
define the matter*still more closely, it means 
the home, with all its material, intellectual 
and moral influences. On the material side 
home means a sufficient or insufficient supply 
of nourishing food; adequate or inadequate 
clothing; pure or impure air; opportunity or 
the lack of it for cleanliness; crowded or un- 
crowded sleeping accommodations. On the 
intellectual and moral side it means the elevat- 
ing or degrading influences of the home on the 
side of feelings, ideals, attitudes, and con- 
duct. But, in addition to the home, environ- 
ment means the street with such influences as 
it exercises; it means the park and playground; 
it means the school, the church, the library, 
the places of amusement and recreation; it 
means nature, if access be had to her, and 
museums and art galleries; it means the “street 
gang;”’ it means, in short, anything and every- 
thing which touches the life of the child and 
influences its behavior. Everything which edu- 
eates, in its broadest sense, is environment, and 
everything which constitutes environment edu- 
cates. 

In the case of the city-bred criminal, the 
home environment—the miserable tenement 
house of the congested portions of our great 
cities, with all its attendant physical, mental 
and moral evils—is alleged by students of so- 
ciology to be the chief breeding-place of crime. 
“Ninety per cent of the acquired criminalism 
of the land,” says Drahms, in his book on “The 
Criminal,” “is thus begotten. Here it receives 
the initial stamp of the social environment in 
which it is engendered, and it is held ever 
after true to its ideals.” 

Two Further Causes. 

A second cause of crime, yet, in a strict 
sense, perhaps, a part of the first cause, is the 
physical degeneracy which is in a large per- 
centage of cases the direct outgrowth of certain 
elements indicated above as constituting home 
environment. Insufficient food and nourish- 
ment, impure air, filth, crowded sleeping rooms, 
insufficient clothing —all unsanitary condi- 
tions—are recognized by sociologists as a very 
prevalent source of crime. Physical degeneracy 
breeds mental degeneracy—and our chain of 
cause and effect is complete. 

A third prevalent cause, particularly of pau- 
perism, is the lack of proper training in some 
industrial pursuit; in other words, unskilled 
labor. “Thirty per cent of the unskilled work- 
ers,” says Hunter, “are in poverty some part 
of the year as a result of unemployment.” 
Other causes of pauperism are sickness, injuries 
sustained by the breadwinner of the family 
from accidents in factories, mills, mines, rail- 
roads and other industrial agencies; the use of 
intoxicants, individual shiftlessness and _ lazi- 
ness, and the lack of regular employment. 
Among other causes of crime may be indicated 


the use of intoxicants, divorce, and _ illegiti- 
macy. 


Some Causes Not Amenable. 


It is now pertinent to inquire what of the 
above mentioned causes are amenable to the 
influences of education. Can our public school 
system do anything to remove any of the enu- 
merated causes, either by the more efficient use 
of its present facilities or by making such mod- 
ifications in its activities as will adapt it more 
perfectly to the needs of society? At the 
outset it may be said that sickness, injuries 
in factories and on railroads, individual shift- 
lessness and laziness, divorce and illegitimacy 
are conditions which the public school can 
hardly be expected to influence. The remedy 
for these conditions, so far as any remedy may 
be found at all, must lie in the activity of 
other social forces. The unsanitary and mor- 
ally unwholesome tenement house, as a mate- 
rial thing, is also a cause which must be reached 
by other agencies. The public school system 
may do something in the way of teaching the 
rising generation the harmful influences of 
intoxicating liquors, but even here its scope 
of influence is small and exceeding slow in 
accomplishing results. Eliminating, then, the 
factors in producing crime and pauperism 
which we have no legitimate right to expect 
public education to remove or noticeably ame- 
liorate, it remains to consider the two or three 
remaining causes which it is not unreasonable 
to suppose education may influence. 


The first of these causes is the home environ- 
ment. It was stated a moment ago that the 
unsanitary tenement house itself must be at- 
tacked by other social forces, but this has ref- 
erence to the material dwelling place itself. 
For the present, and until these institutions 
are destroyed, the school can only furnish what 
the home, if home it may be called, fails to 
give. _ In certain sections of our largest cities 
the home in any real sense of the term is 
passing away, and the obligation on the school 
to take the child is more and more insistent. 
In what ways can the school do this? 


The School a Social Center. 


In the first place, the school must become 
more of a social center. It must counteract 
the influence of a bad home environment by 
substituting a better influence in its place. In 
the poorer and more crowded tenement dis- 
tricts of the city, the school buildings, which 
are now closed for at least half of the year, 
should be thrown open for entertainments, con- 
certs, stereopticon lectures, and all legitimate . 
purposes that may be devised for the creation 
of better tastes and better ideals among the 
class that needs them so sorely. School build- 
ings should be provided with auditoriuzns 
whereby these things may be possible. They 
should further be equipped with gymnasiums 
and baths to which free access should be had; 
where physical exercise, under supervision, 
could be obtained, and where cleanliness would 
have its opportunity. The chance for pleas- 
ing entertainment, for exercise in a gymna- 
sium, for a good bath, would do much to coun- 
teract the influence of the unattractive home 
and the demoralizing street—the only place to 
which the child may go for those opportunities 
for companionship and play which his physical 
and social nature calls for. Such an extension 
of the activities and uses of the school and the 
school building would be entirely justified in a 
lessened number of juvenile offenders and po- 
tential criminals. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Reorganization of American School System 


By C. H. Doerflinger, President National New Education League, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A few years before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century Horace Mann broke the spell 
of the Lancaster system, which had for half a 
century governed education in the United 
States, by his enthusiastic advocacy of the ra- 
tional principles and developing and objective 
methods, the splendid results of which he had 
observed and studied during his travels of in- 
spection in Europe, especially in Germany. 

At about the same time, in 1848, and the 
following years thousands of republican exiles 
of refined culture and profound pedagogic, 
scientific or literary knowledge, came to this 
country. Most of them had lost all their 
worldly possessions, but retained to their death, 
often under the most tragic experiences, their 
idealistic aspirations. Hundreds of them 
founded schools in which those rational meth- 
ods, heretofore unknown in the United States, 
were put into practice. 


Development of Creative Expression. 

Such rational schools were scattered from 
Texas to the Atlantic states and in the middle 
and border states to California. Their results 
approached the ideal in a higher or lower de- 
gree, according to the available means and 
equipment. The writer and many of his con- 
temporaries who attended one of them, but 
were obliged by economic conditions to become 
breadwinners at about fourteen years of age, 
received there not only an amount of knowl- 
edge in the three R’s superior to that usually 
attained at that age in our present public 
schools, but also a practically useful knowledge 
of one or more other languages, of universal 
history and geography, astronomy, physics and 
chemistry, zoology, botany and mineralogy. 
drawing and singing, of the history of litera- 
ture sufficient to enable them to enjoy cultured 
society, to understand and keep abreast of pop- 
ular. science. 

The most important acquirements of all were 
the training in the habits of observation, the 
development of the powers of independent 
thinking and creative expression, the desire 
and tools for further self-education, all as a 
result of the rational objective and developing 
methods in which the principal was a master. 

Our public schools do not succeed in devel- 
oping those habits and abilities, owing to the 
antiquated organization and methods still in 
vogue. The presidents of kindergarten train- 
ing and normal schools as well as colleges and 
universities usually find applicants for admis- 
sion coming from high schools scantily pre- 
pared in these respects. 

Teaching and Textbooks. 

The contents of hundreds of educational 
magazines, the proceedings of all teachers’ con- 
ventions and educational literature generally 
present evidence of discontent, sometimes even 
of despair of betterment. They are occupied 
principally with suggestions of patchwork and 
tinkering in the curriculum, textbooks or ex- 
ternal features of the school organization. 

A well-trained, well-informed educator (not 
a mere driller) can attain far better results 
than our public school system does now, with- 
out any textbooks for pupils, simply by a sys- 
tematic application of the rational principles 
and methods. 

Peter Engelmann, the director of the Ger- 
man-English Academy at Milwaukee, Wis. 
(one of the rational schools mentioned), which 
only aspired to the aims of a “volksschule,” 
folkschool, a school of eight grades besides the 
kindergarten, led his pupils in mathematics 
from the simple a plus a equals 2a to quad- 
ratic equations, and from the mathematical 


point to trigonometry without any textbook. 

Comparing the results he achieved in two 
kindergarten and eight elementary grades with 
those now attained in the average public school, 
it cannot be questioned that by the system ‘pro- 
posed and the consistent application of those 
rational principles and methods, by well- 
trained teachers, we could, without largely in- 
creasing the expenditures, give the whole peo- 
ple—practically 100 per cent of the popula- 
tion—a general culture and civic preparation 
such as now only a few per cent are obtaining. 
That would mean an all-sided uplift of the 
civic and political qualities and power of our 
nation. It is impossible in the space allotted 
here to go into details. 

The National New Education League was 
recently incorporated under the laws of Wis- 
consin as a “non-business” organization for the 
purpose of promoting this transcendently im- 
portant patriotic project of educational and 
ultimately civie betterment. 

The Stephenson Measure. 

One of its eminently practical propositions 
has been espoused by the Hon. Isaac Stephen- 
son in the United States senate, who intro- 
duced a bill (S. 7228) in favor of the creation 
of a national executive department of educa- 
tion, with representation in the presidential 
cabinet. This department will give all our 
educational efforts and the profession greater 
dignity in the estimation on the part of the 
people, and the 500,000 American teachers and 
school board members would do well to send 
their senators and congressmen letters and pe- 
titions favoring this measure. We hope it will 
mean pecuniary and other aid and encourage- 
ment for the public educational organizations 
and institutions of every state in the union 
and indirectly stimulate and tend to improve 
all other schools. 

Patriotic men and women who wish to ob- 
tain further particulars than are possible here 
concerning the model school project will ob- 
tain, free and postpaid, a twelve-page booklet, 
“Synopsis, Third Edition,” and other printed 
matter, by applying to the writer. 

I will try to give a brief outline of its con- 
tents. The development of industrialism has 
induced a waning of idealistic tendencies and, 
naturally, a growth of the opposite mercenary 
and crudely materialistic disposition among all 
elements of the civilized nations. Inconsider- 
ateness of the rights and comforts of others, 
rudeness, lower ideals, inferior aims and tastes, 
lack of reverence, are among the signs of the 
times. Respect for the self-chosen law, of the 
simple precepts of the golden rule and of the 
inalienable human rights, is on the decrease 
even in republics. Mobs of school schildren 
rebel against their teachers, and the school 
authorities frequently have not the moral cour- 
age and sense of duty to stand by their cause. 
The best members of the profession often leave 
it in disgust. Defenders of the twuth and of 
the cause are nailed to the cross or at least 
kept in suspense. The sum total of these 
changes in the last decades is a general spir- 
itual and ethical decadence. 

Self-Improvement. 

The only possibility of halting this down- 
ward movement and of bringing about a re- 
generating uplift can be found in an improved 
education, broader and better in quality and 
power, ethical and esthetic as well as intellec- 
tual, physical and industrial, for the whole 
people, not only for five to ten per cent (count- 
ing in the self-educated, self-made men and 
women) who now obtain an appreciable degree 


of general culture and power. Such an edu- 
cation of the whole people is the only remedy. 
the only means of securing genuine self-im- 
provement and of solving reasonably the 
threatening labor problem and all other diffi- 
cult questions. 

This league proposes that a model school be 
established by private endowment, in which a 
faculty of experienced educators of the ra- 
tional, new educational school of pedagogic 
philosophy and practice -shall find an opportu- 
nity to prove to the educational profession and 
authorities, including the normal schools, and 
to the whole American people, that the con- 
sistent and conscientious application of the 
said rational principles, methods and means 
will give children of average normal qualities 
in a_twelve-grade course (from about the 
fourth to the sixteenth years) an amount of 
knowledge approximately that obtained at the 
age of eighteen years in the present high 
schools, but a far better development of their 
qualities and powers, including those of char- 
acter. 

That proof was given in hundreds of schools 
under able, rational teachers, but the people at 
large had no knowledge of the facts and could 
not comprehend the value of what was errone- 
ously and generally considered to be “foreign 
fads.” 

But, at the present time, the progressive 
among our educators know that the new edu- 
‘ational or rational methods have been found 
superior wherever honestly tested under reason- 
«ble conditions. If they have hitherto not had 
the courage to attempt a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the schools on the rational lines, it is 
because they can find few teachers who have 
been trained for this ideal system, and because 
certain auxiliaries needed to facilitate the 
transformation have not yet been produced by 
minds capable of undertaking the task. 


Establishment of a Model School. 

The originators of this movement are now 
convinced that a model school such as they 
propose will, at or before the end of its twelve- 
year course, give such an overwhelming dem- 
onstration to the educational world that the 
new system will be introduced everywhere as 
fast as the teachers can be obtained for it. 

Concerning this there can hardly be any 
doubt. The requisite, which is not available 
and which is indispensable before anything 
can be done toward the consummation of this 
unprecedentedly grand and certain scheme of 
national humanitarian advancement, is the 
comparatively moderate sum of money neces- 
sary to carry it out. 

Among the essential features of betterment, 
the constant correlation of the various subjects 
of instruction occupies the foremost place. As 
far as practicable the lessons should be “eth- 
icalized” every day whenever an opportunity 
occurs, by brief remarks or illustrations that 
have a tendency to win the children’s souls for 
what is right, good and beautiful. 

Manu-cerebral (manual training) work 
should also be utilized as far as feasible for 
purposes of illustration, demonstration or cre- 
ative self-activity in order to vitalize the other 
studies and relieve the mental strain imposed 
by the latter. Thus fixed lessons in the imita- 
tion of models by whole classes will play a sec- 
ond role, though they must be maintained in 
crder to attain the definite aims in manual 
skill prescribed for every grade and for the 
whole curriculum. 

Next in value, though almost equal in im- 
portance to correlation, we consider the unin- 
terrupted continuity in the development of the 
various subjects from the simple foundations 
laid for all of them in every good. kindergar- 
ten through all the grades. 

(Concluded on Page 32) 
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VETERAN BOOK COVER MAKERS. 

Two of the most congenial figures which al- 
ways grace the meetings and headquarters of 
the winter and summer sessions of the Na- 
tional Education Association are the Holdens. 
The old timers all know and have known the 
senior Holden, while newcomers soon learn to 
know both the senior and junior Holden. It 
is no wonder that this should be so. 

Holden Patent Book Covers have now been 
on the market for forty years. During this 
time Mr. George W. Holden, president of the 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company, has 
pushed his business energetically and earnestly. 
In recent years he has been assisted by his 
son, Miles C, Holden, secretary and general 
manager of the firm. Mr. E. F. Baker acts as 
treasurer of the firm. 

During the past few years great impetus has 
been felt in the output of the company. Fig- 
ures show that the volume of business has in- 
creased month for month. The total volume 
of increase for the year 1907 over 1906 was 
larger than any increase in fifteen years. This 
certainly points to an enlarged sense of appre- 
ciation of the necessity of proper preservation 
of books. 

Possibly the most notable and humanitarian 
service which the Holdens have rendered, apart 
from their ‘business interest, is the manner in 
which the Brownlee system of child training 
has been stimulated and aided. This system, 
it will be recalled, intends to give children a 
moral training by suggesting and using each 
month some topic or thought in all the grades 
of a school. Thus, for instance, in September, 
Kindness may be considered; during October, 
Cleanliness, ete., ete. Every day the teacher 
makes a little talk on the many phases of the 
subject until the month has passed away and 
a new topic is assumed. The printing of a 
paper by Miss Jane Brownlee and all its other 
help is indeed an act of philanthropy. 

Very lately the Holdens have published a 
paper by John Lawrence Riley, principal Cen- 
tral street grammar school, Springfield, Mass., 
which shows the difference in penmanship and 
arithmetic between Springfield students of 
1849 and students of 1906. It is entitled “The 
Springtield Tests, 1846—1905-6,” a study of 
the three R’s. The contrast in spelling, writ- 
ing and arithmetic is not only striking but 
demonstrates graphically the progress that has 
been made in the last fifty years. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Company are 
now producers of several kinds of book-pre- 
serving materials. Chief among these are 
Holden Book Covers, Perfect Self-binders, “T” 
Back Binder and Transparent Paper. The ma- 
terial used in all these goods is of the highest 
grade. Especially excellent is the book cover 
leatherette, which always has been pure and 
unadulterated. Cheap wood pulp might have 
been used without the knowledge of the user. 
The Holdens have, however, honestly used 
leatherette in its best state. , 

Mr. Ifolden was the original founder of the 
Sanfords ink business over forty years ago and 
owned and manufactured the first patent 
noiseless, felt covered slate frames. He was 
likewise the first to instruct school boards in 
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the economy of book repair. As Mr. Holden 
puts it, “there is nothing that can happen to a 
book which our articles cannot fully repair 
and remedy.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INDIAN- 
APOLIS INDUSTRY OF INTEREST 
TO SCHOOL MEN. 

In 1895 there was started in Indianapolis an 
organization now known as the Columbia 
School Supply Company, for the production of 
school apparatus and supplies. During the 
first seven years all efforts were devoted to 
the development and sale of the Crowell Lab- 
oratory Cabinet for Physics. Realizing the 
demand for piece apparatus and supplies in 
1904, the company purchased of Alfred L. 
Robbins of Chicago the Laboratory Equipment 
Company. With that purchase as a founda- 
tion, and with the aid of Mr. Robbins and 
other eminent physicists and chemists, the 
company developed an excellent and extensive 
line of piece apparatus and general supplies 
for science laboratories, equipping its factory 
so that it has become able to produce, under 
its own supervision, a larger line of laboratory 

apparatus and supplies than any other house. 

Especial attention was and is:still given to 
the production of the standard items of gen- 
eral use. It is the policy of the company to 
manufacture and sell only such articles as 
have a large and steady sale rather than those 
of a special nature or design, whose sale would 
be small and fluctuating. This plan permits 
the lowest possible cost in production and the 
lowest possible prices to the purchasers. 

The past year has witnessed by far the great- 
est gowth and development in the company’s 
history. The floor space occupied has increased 
from 300 square feet in a rented room in 1895, 
to over 30,000 square feet in the company’s own 
buildings, which are now so overcrowded that 
a five acre tract of ground was recently ac- 
quired to accommodate a larger plant to be 
erected in the near future. 

During the past year a splendid line of 
school furniture has been added, including the 
Indianapolis Stationary Desk. Supplies to 
Indianapolis 2,100, to Frankfort, Kirkland, 
Mooresville, Bedford, Shirley and many other 
schools in Indiana, and to schools in other 
states as far distant as New York, Texas, Ne- 
braska and North Dakota. 

The Columbia School Adjustable Desk has 
also received much notice and favorable com- 
ment. The Columbia Teachers’ Tables and 
Desks, as well as laboratory furniture, are cer- 
tainly leaders in their respective fields, and 
have been shipped to points from Maine to 
California. 

The Columbia Manual Training Bench with 
an all steel frame, patented height adjustment, 
and the Columbia Rapid Acting Vise, pat- 
ented, are generally recognized as being far 
superior to wood benches and vises. Such a 
product is made possible by reason of the fact 
that this factory contains a very complete 
metal working as well as wood working depart- 
ment. No pains or expense have been spared 
in acquiring an equipment for the most eco- 
nomical handling of all materials entering into 
the production of school supplies. Another de- 
partment deserving notice is that of maps, 
globes and planetariums, wherein all the work 
is done but the printing and pasting. 

The business policy of the company is to 
produce as many items of school supplies as 
possible, keep on hand a large stock for imme- 
diate shipment and sell “From Factory to 
Schoolroom” without agents’ commission or 


dealers’ profits: to sell at the lowest possible 
price, and make no charge for packing and 
allow the return of any item that is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

One of the officers of the company, when 
asked how the company could afford to send 
goods subject to approval, said: “When 
school board orders certain items, we know 
that the school is interested in those particu- 
lar articles and will buy if the goods are sat- 
isfactory and meet their needs. We therefore 
believe that if we send our goods and they are 
satisfactory, they will be kept and paid for. 
If our goods are not satisfactory, one of the 
board will doubtless tell us in what respect 
they fail to meet with approval. If the point 
is well taken, we use the suggestion in all fu- 
ture ~products. In other words, this plan en- 
ables us to keep our product up to date. Thus 
you see the plan is mutually beneficial and 
the number of items returned to us has been 
so small as to make it unnecessary to take it 
into consideration in ascertaining the cost of 
operation.” 

The Columbia catalogue is the representative 
of the company and should be in the hands of 
every school man. It describes and quotes net 
prices on over 2,400 items for school use and 
contains over 1,200 illustrations. It is the most 
comprehensive catalogue of school supplies pub- 
lished and contains many suggestions of great 
value. A copy will be gladly sent to any in- 
terested person on request. 

The policy of the company is made evident 
in the catalogue: to assist and please the cus- 
tomer, to produce the best goods at the lowest 
possible cost and market them direct by the 
best though least expensive method known— 
“From Factory to Schoolroom;” in short, to 
bring into closer relationship for their mutual 
benefit the producer and the consumer. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
made a generous increase in the salaries of the 
entire teaching force, amounting to nearly 20 
per cent of their former compensation. 

The minimum for grade teachers has been 
fixed at $45 per month and the maximum at 
$80. The annual increase is $5 per month for 
each year’s experience. The principals of the 
elementary schools have been divided into three” 
classes according to the size of the buildings 
which they supervise. The first class will re- 
ceive $1,000 per year, the second $1,100, and 
the third $1,200. 

The salaries of heads of departments in the 
high school have been raised from $900 to 
$1,200. Assistants in the high school will re- 
ceive a minimum salary of $700 per year and a 
maximum of $900. The annual rate of increase 
is $50 per year. The salaries of the assistant 
principal and the principal of the high school 
have been increased respectively from $1,200 to 
$1,500, and from $1,600 to $1,800. The super- 
intendent of schools was increased from $2,200 
to $2,500. 

A strikingly practical textbook is Mr. F. R. 
Heath’s “Manual of Language Lessons,” pub- 
lished by the Phonographic Institute Com- 
pany. The book is especially intended for 
commercial schools and for commercial classes 
in high schools. 

Supt. E. G. Cooley has been re-elected as head 
of the Chicago public school system. 





Plant of the Columbia School Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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In common with all other arts of man, the 
development of architecture has been a process 
of evolution. What is true of the art in gen- 
eral is also true of its various branches in par- 
ticular. In no department of the builders’ art 
is this more true than in the designing of 
school buildings. In this country the log 
schoolhouse was the prototype from which has 
gradually developed the more or less hand- 
some, complex and well-equipped school build- 
ing of the present day, and between the log 
cabin and its present wonderful development 
have been many stages scarcely distinguish- 
able, as they were reached and passed, but won- 
derfully interesting when viewed in retro- 
spective. In the process of evolution it is ever 
the innovation of today which becomes the re- 
quirement of tomorrow—that which today we 
receive with scant courtesy, tomorrow we de- 
mand as an essential and urgently necessary. 

Further, in the designing and construction 
of school buildings there is one rule governing 
in greater or less degree all the affairs of life, 
which is particularly worthy of careful atten- 
tion. It is the rule that every action, whether 
great or small, is important. In reading and 


‘jn actual life one is almost constantly receiv- 


ing fresh evidence of the truthfulness of this 
statement. Often we stand aghast at the ter- 
rible results produced by an act regarded by 
the performer as insignificant, and again one 
is filled with satisfaction and joy from learn- 
ing of the happy effect produced by a passing 
word of cheer and hope. So in buildings it is 
frequently the improperly hinged door which 
produces the panic, or a very slight disregard 
of well-known hygienic principles which is re- 
sponsible for the spread of great epidemics. 
Stress is laid upon this thought because the 
limitations of the subject of this paper require 
us to consider things which in themselves seem 
small and of minor importance. But, after 
all, it has ever been a peculiar phase of the 
process of evolution that the small, obvious 
and seemingly unimportant things are often 
the last to be thought of because of the ten- 
dency of human nature to grasp first. those 


- things which are vast and comprehensive. 


Sanitary Construction Emphasized. 

Probably the most remarkable innovation in 
school architecture is the tendency to incor- 
porate into new school buildings many princi- 
ples of hospital design, which reduces to a 
minimum all conditions inimical to perfect 
physical health. This is in confirmation of 
the splendid theory that, in order to produce 
the best educational results, pupils must be 
and remain in perfect physical condition. The 
details involved under this head would require 
much time for description, but, in brief, at- 
tention may be called to the most important 
features. 


Years ago it was possible to get lumber 
fairly well seasoned by natural processes, but 
that time has long since passed away. The 
best flooring and trim now possible to obtain 
has been kiln-dried by a process which appears 
to take the life out of the timber at the same 
timé as it removes the moisture. As a result, 
base-boards, window and door trim, and par- 
ticularly flooring, shrinks until unsightly 
cracks and openings are found everywhere, 
even in the best buildings. To meet this de- 
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fect many firms are now supplying metallic 
trim to take the place of wood, and artificial 
plastic floors are obtained, put down with a 
trowel, the base-boards being made continuous 
with the floor, with a neat cove or quarter- 
round molding where the base meets the floor- 
ing, thus obviating the necessity of any cracks 
either in floor or finish. 

The woodwork of windows, which in former 
years was heavy, elaborate and often orna- 
mented with coarse carving or other ornaments, 
is made of the plainest possible patterns, or 
altogether eliminated, the finish at windows 
being made out of rounded plaster jambs. 
Blackboards are provided with troughs so con- 
structed as to catch and retain chalk dust, and 
in the best buildings provision is made for 
carrying all such dust out of the room into ex- 
haust ventilating ducts. Walls are no longer 
made“as rough as the plasterer can possibly 
make them, but smooth and so decorated that 
they may be frequently cleaned without dam- 
age to the wall or decorations. 


Plumbing Improved. 

Ten years ago plumbing fixtures of the most 
unsanitary patterns were frequently installed 
in school buildings, often encased in wood- 
work and frequently located in dark, unventi- 
lated basement rooms. There are undoubtedly 
hundreds of such in daily use at the present 
time. But no buildings now being undertaken 
are considered even to approach correct prac- 
tice unless all of the plumbing fixtures are 
located in well-lighted, well-ventilated rooms 
and equipped with every device which will pro- 
mote correct hygienic conditions. Further, the 
plumbing fixtures themselves must be of the 
most sanitary patterns, so designed that every 
part of the fixture may be gotten at with ease, 
and possessing mechanism of the simplest 
detail. 


In addition, the best buildings are no longer 
swept with brooms, but are cleaned by the 
vacuum air cleaning system, which raises no 
dust and thus reduces the risk of unhealthy 
conditions. The old style of water cooler, 
drinking fountain and drinking cups is a thing 
of the past, and pupils of today use a drinking 
fountain in which the lips are never in contact 
with any vessel to be used by other pupils. 


Lighting and Ventilation. 

In addition to all of these refinements, there 
has probably never been a period in the world’s 
history when so much attention was paid to 
ecirect lighting, heating and ventilation as we 
are now bestowing upon buildings even of 
moderate cost. There are undoubtedly many 
people whose eyesight was impaired by the im- 
proper lighting of the schoolrooms of one or 
two generations ago, but the importance of 
proper lighting is now everywhere recognized, 
if not actually practiced, and undoubtedly the 
day is at hand when all of our states will re- 
quire some standard in this matter. Great 
study is also being given the question of proper 
colors with which walls may be tinted without 
injuring or wearying the eyes. 

The modern schoolroom is being heated by 
various processes, designed for the most part 
by competent heating engineers, and accom- 
panied by complete ventilating plans which not 
only guarantee a positive change of air every 


few moments, but also delivers air of the 
proper purity, humidity and temperature. 
Special Rooms. 
_ But in addition, the better class of buildings 
contain many features for the convenience, 
safety and health of the pupils, such as rest 
rooms, or hospital rooms, to which pupils who 
become suddenly ill may be taken for first aid 
treatment, pending the arrival of the physi- 
cian; sufficiently equipped lunch rooms where 
hot coffee, tea, cocoa and other edibles may be 
obtained; play rooms equipped with more or 
less gymnasium apparatus, and in the larger 
buildings fully equipped gymnasiums, roof 
gardens, ete. All of the foregoing innovations 
are aimed at the conservation of the health of 
those who must use the buildings, the elimina- 
tion of all features which tend to produce dis- 
ease, spread epidemics or influence physical 
defects of any sort, and the production of con- 
ditions which will encourage the most perfect 
physical development of all school children and 
school workers. 
New Type of Building. 

However, there are at least one or two very 
marked tendencies at the present time toward 
new methods of school design and construction. 
One of these originated with Dr. R. W. Corwin 
of Pueblo, Col., who recently published a 
pamphlet entitled “The Modern Model School- 
house.” The idea championed by Dr. Corwin 
is that it is a mistake to build elementary 
schools in the shape of large or many-storied 
structures, but that wherever it is at all pos- 
sible elementary schools should be constructed 
of one-story buildings, the schoolroom units 
being separate from each other, or at most not 
connected by anything more than such hallways 
as may be unavoidable. Whether the ideas of 
Dr. Corwin will prove to be feasible in very 
many of our cities is a matter which only the 
future can tell, but that buildings of this type 
may be used advantageously in a large number 
of towns and villages is a statement which can 
hardly be questioned. 

Many advantages are claimed for this ar- 
rangement, some of which are: (1) The num- 
ber of schoolrooms may be made always to 
meet the demand, which is certainly not the 
case with a building of many rooms. (2) 
When several districts are crying for more 
room, and the treasury is low, the board can 
accommodate each district at less cost. (3) It 
is probably cheaper than any other plan be- 
cause there is less waste room, no halls, cor- 
ridors or stairways to upper floors. (4) The 
risk from fire or panic is practically negligible. 
(5) Light may be obtained from any direction 
desired, and ventilation may be arranged on 
any of the well-known plans. (6) Adjacent 
rooms cannot annoy each other by marching, 
singing or otherwise. (7) It is claimed that 
a homelike atmosphere pervades a one-room 
building which is impossible to obtain in a 
larger structure. 

Fireproof Construction. 

Another marked tendency toward change in 
school architecture has become most noticeable 
since the catastrophe at Collinwood. How 
much the building laws of other states have 
been affected we are unable to state, but in 
Ohio this catastrophe resulted in a great deal 
of what may be called stampede legislation. 
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As in all such cases, much of this legislation 
is ill-considered and will either need modifica- 
tion or the people of the state will be called 
upon to undergo considerable hardship, and to 
spend much more for school buildings of a 
given type in the future than has ever been 
spent before. 


The general effect of the laws enacted in 
this state last winter has been to give the state 
inspector of workshops and factories plenary 
powers and unlimited discretion in the making 
of requirements to govern the designing and 
construction of school buildings. We under- 
stand that this department is preparing a 
printed statement to be sent to architects and 
school men, covering the subject fully, but 
from advance information we are advised that 
some radical requirements are made which will 
have a tendeney to completely revolutionize 
school architecture in Ohio. A few of the new 
rulings are the following: (1) Every room in 
a building must be provided with two fireproof 
exits to the ground, neither of which can have 
any communication with the entrance to the 
basement. That is, the stairways in main cor- 
ridors, even though there be several of these, 
will be considered collectively as one exit, and 
each schoolroom must have an additional exit 
not connected in any way with the corridors. 
Thus an eight-room building must be provided 
with four fireproof stairways in addition to 
those provided in main corridors. ‘This will 
increase the size and cost of an eight-room 
building probably fifteen or twenty per cent. 
The ruling with reference to separate base- 
ment entrances will make it necessary in all 
buildings of ordinary size for the pupils to 
pass out doors and thence to the basement by 
an outside stairway. The effect of this ar- 
rangement will be to force the placing of toilet 
rooms on each floor, thus further increasing 
the size and cost of the building. 

Another requirement of the department is 
that if the basement stairway is more than five 
feet above ground it will be counted as the 
first story, and no auditoriums or study rooms 
seating more than one hundred pupils will be 
permitted in the second story of buildings 
which are not fireproof. This requirement will 
affect practically all of the secondary buildings 
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in the state, and will render it impossible here- 
after to provide large study rooms or audito- 
riums in the second story of high school build- 
ings unless the same are of fireproof construc- 
tion. Obviously, the construction of the audi- 
torium in a wing on the first floor greatly in- 
creases the size and cost of the building with- 


out any proportionate increase in the capacity 
of same. ' 


Innovations Suggested. 

In the foregoing portion of this paper refer- 
ence has been made in all cases to innovations 
which have already received recognition, and 
in some cases may be referred to as character- 
istie of all of the best school work of the pres- 
ent day. In conclusion we request the privi- 
lege of suggesting two or three innovations 
which be believe will work for the immediate 
and permanent advancement of school archi- 
tecture, and are therefore worthy of the atten- 
tion of all educators and school board mem- 
bers. We venture to suggest the advisability 
of some provision whereby all teachers shall 
be required to attain more or less proficiency 
in the subject of school architecture. Probably 
no one will deny the statement that the vast 
majority of school teachers, principals and 
superintendents know almost nothing about the 
correct principles of school architecture. 


Most of our citizens, and indeed most of our 
educators, appear to think that if the public 
ean only be induced to favor a big bond issue 
once in so many years, architects and inspira- 
tion can be called up to meet every occasion, 
and the interest of the citizen and educator is 
not needed. It would be hard to imagine a 
more fallacious idea, for as Ruskin says, “It is 
only by active and sympathetic attention to the 
domestic and every-day work which is done for 
each of you that you can educate either your- 
selves to the feeling or your builders to the 
doing of what is truly great.” If this is a 
fatal condition when characterizing the public, 
how much less excusable is it when those most 
interested are affected thereby ? 

The primary rules of architecture are as 
simple as the primary rules of any other art 
or science, and no other is of such general in- 
terest because no other concerns so many peo- 
ple. These statements are equally true applied 


to the particular branch known as “school ar- 
chitecture.” Yet we study in school buildings 
whose architecture we take for granted, and 
we submit to taxation for buildings from which 
we derive but limited benefit—all because we 
don’t know any better. Quoting Ruskin again, 
we would undoubtedly all “like best things 
best if we only saw them.” However, the 
adage, “If ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise,” cannot excuse our, lack of knowledge 
about these things, for the lives ahd health of 
our children and our neighbors’ children are at 
stake, and it is our duty to know. 


Professional Service. 

The second innovation would be (1) the en- 
couragement of education among school board 
members themselves, similar to that which has 
been suggested for teachers and superintend- 
ents, and (2) persistent agitation in favor of 
professional advisers to be retained by all 
boards of education at the time architects or 
plans are selected for new school work. In 
this country the average school board is com- 
posed of four to seven men selected from all 
the walks of life, without reference to their 
qualifications to act as members of a board of 
education. It is no unusual condition to find 
a board to consist of a minister, a doctor, a 
lawyer, a blacksmith, a farmer and a politician. 
In some boards the minister’s place is occupied 
by a saloon-keeper. 


If some one were to ask whether you would 
willingly commission such a board to design 
and construct an equally complicated $50,000 
building for yourself, the proposition would 
seem preposterous. You would ask immedi- 
ately: What do men of their training know 
about building? There is only one possible 
answer, which is that they know practically 
nothing. Some boards are fortunate in having 
members who have had some experience in 
building, but this is the exception rather than 
the rule, and the judgment of even such “prac- 
tical” men is rarely of any value except from 
a constructional standpoint. It is often a posi- 
tive detriment. It is simply absurd to suppose 
that boards thus constituted are able ade- 
quately or satisfactorily to pass judgment upon 
architects’ drawings or architectural schemes 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE NEW PARENTAL SCHOOL ERECTED BY THE NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION AT FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND. 


Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, Architect. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLY TIME, 

The summer vacation offers an opportunity 
not only for the mental and physical recupera- 
tion of teachers and students, but also for 
placing the school plant in good condition for 
another term’s wear and tear. 

Stocks of material, pencils, chalk, paper, 
and books are replenished ; wornout and brok- 
en furniture is replaced and new buildings 
are equipped. The summer season is in fact 
a busy time for the secretary, the janitors 
and the supply men. 

Economy is properly and necessarily to be 
kept in view by every school board in pur- 
chasing its supplies. In this connection it 
should be remembered, however, that the low- 
est-priced article is not necessarily the cheap- 
est. A wise buyer will often select a higher- 
priced article which he knows of necessity will 
prove cheaper, more durable and better in the 
end. 

The past year has witnessed the marketing of 
several new styles of desks and a large variety 
of high grade manual training equipment. 
In the former there has been very little, if 
any, advance in the mechanical features of 
_eonstruction. It is pleasing to note, however, 
that-attention has been directed toward mak- 
ing desks and seats more hygienic and more 
comfortable. Not only have manufacturers 
aimed for this, but the efforts of hygienists 
have been noteworthy. 

In manual training the greatest effort has 
been expended and consequently the largest 
progress recorded. The growing popularity of 
this branch of study and its ever widening 
introduction have turned the attention . of 
manufacturers toward perfecting woodwork- 
ing benches, vises and tools, and lathes for 
metal working, especially adapted to the use 
of students. 

In ordering supplies and equipment care 
should be taken that only reliable firms are 
dealt with. Many ordinary staple articles are 
purchased from local dealers, but specific 
school supply orders must be filled by special 
firms located in the large centers. 

The reliable firms usually advertise their 
goods in reputable educational journals and do 
their business in an epen manner. Their 
brands and marks are known as staples. hey 
are safe and deserve your patronage. 





BAITING SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Our large cartoon this month represents a 
condition which is deplorable as it seems to 
be frequent. We refer to the slandering of 
superintendents and other school executives 
by the press. 

Every superintendent is exposed by virtue 
of his position to abuse from several quarters. 
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He is placed between the ofttimes conflicting 
interests of teachers and patrons, and school 
boards. He must be the mediator in every 
contest, and not infrequently the storm of 
protest and trouble spends itself upon the 
wreck of his career. 

But, no single agency in a community seems 
to be so destructive as a slanderous, mud- 
slinging newspaper. We have in mind a dozen 
instances where capable superintendents were 
subjected to abuse of the meanest character, 
and where straightforward criticism was rele- 
gated for lies, vituperation and personal 
insult. 

The school, the church and the press are 
sometimes referred to as the three chief edu- 
cational agencies of our modern civilization. 
But how sadly does a newspaper misuse its 
mission when it attacks the executive head of 
a school system without reason? In reality it 
attacks the schools themselves. 

It is hardly possible that an unjust attack 
upon a superintendent will not leave some 
mark upon the schools. Experience has prov- 
en time and again that discipline has been 
undermined, uneasiness has been excited in 
the minds of pupils and teachers and the en- 
tire morale of the school threatened. 

The newspaper which attacks school author- 
ities without. due and sufficient reason is a 
public menace. It should be discouraged by 
every friend of education. 


COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD CONVEN.- 
TIONS. 

One of the important innovations for the 
improvement of the country schools is a yearly 
or half-yearly gathering of the district di- 
rectors to discuss and hear discussed school 
questions of interest. 

Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin 
and a few other states make it obligatory for 
at least one member of each board of school 
trustees to meet once or twice yearly in a 
convention called by the county superintend- 
ent of schools. A representative of the state 
department of public instruction and one or 


two other professional school men address the 


meeting on practical subjects, such as school 
law, heating and ventilating, school taxes and 
funds, employment and salaries of teachers, 
school consolidation, duties and relations of 
trustees, teachers and superintendent, ete. 
Each director who attends is paid mileage and 
a fee, to compensate him for the time spent. 

These conventions have in every state where 
they have been honestly tried proven success- 
ful in a marked degree. They serve to bring 
the county superintendent and the rural di- 
rector into closer contact and effect a greater 
harmony of effort. They tend to strengthen 
the weaker schools and give an added impulse 
to the stronger and more advanced districts. 
They have been instrumental in breaking 
down prejudice against the centralization of 
schools—in brief, they have been influential 
in bettering the rural schools. 

County school board conventions should be 
a subject for legislation next winter in every 
state where they do not at present exist. They 
will aid materially in solving the problem of 
the country school. 


NAMING SCHOOLS. 

The custom of giving to public schools the 
name of notable persons, whether of national 
or local celebrity, has been popular in the East 
for many years. It has established itself in 


some centers of the West and is spreading 
quietly but steadily. The common method of 
designating schools has been to number them 
according to the ward in which they are lo- 
cated or to call them by the name of the street 
upon which they face. This plan has obvious 
advantages of fixing the location ‘in the mind 
of a visitor or official, and making a building 
more easily accessible. 

In our opinion, the naming of school build- 
ings after some notable person is to be pre- 
ferred, on account of the influence which the 
daily association with this name will have 
upon the children who attend. 

Someone writing to the St. Louis Republic 
says very truly, “A city can be judged by its 
schools better than in any other way. The 
coming generation forms its habits of thought 
from the surroundings in this impressionable 
age. If the school building is artistic and 
cheerful, the natural development of the juve- 
nile mind will be in the direction of enthusi- 
asm and optimism, youth’s priceless possession. 
If the buildings have their names from great 
men—great in the best sense of the word—the 
mind becomes accustomed to the consideration 
of the lives of these men as examples to be 
imitated. These men thus become an inspi- 
ration for the youth of the schools.” 

Every city and every state has men whose 
names are linked with the civic progress or 
the industrial growth of the community, 
whose life and deeds offer an example to be 
held up for emulation to the youth of a 
school. To go farther afield, we have the 
statesmen, literatteurs, scientists and heroes of 
the nation—of all history—hundreds of noble 
characters. 

There is a certain sentiment and fealty as- 
sociated by every man and woman with the 
school attended in youth. This is particularly 
true of buildings which have acquired some 
scholastic eminence. It can be fostered in a 
degree by giving a school a definite, charac- 
teristic name. 

SCHOOL BOOK BUGABOO. 

There has been complaint unceasing for lo 
these many years on account of the manner 
in which the parents of the pupils in the 
public schools are weighted down with the 
enormous expense of school books and other 
school supplies. A Burlington, Towa, daily 
goes over the matter and tells of an investi- 
gation in this interesting manner: 

“Everybody believed that it was a grievous 
burden and a perhaps, at least in part, un- 
necessary evil. Everybody knew that it was 
a crying shame to ‘impose such terrible bur- 
dens upon the people, and everybody believed 
it, because it had been accepted as gospel truth 
for many years. Even the president of the 
Surlington school board believed it, and he 
entered upon an investigation, in the hope of 
being able to reduce the burden, which was 
really becoming unbearable; he knew that it 
was, for he had been told so by many, inelud- 
ing some who had not bought a school book 
since the old blue-backed MeQuffey speller 
went oui of use. 

“He was greatly surprised when he found 
that the terrible burden that was supposed to 
be keeping the, masses of our people on the 
ragged edge had no existence in fact. Four 
different persons were intrusted with the work 
of making complete estimates of the cost of 
everything that the parents have to buy, in- 
cluding pencils and steel pens, and there was 
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The Situation in Dayton, O. 


but little difference in the results arrived at. 
It requires eight years for the average child 
to pass through the grammar schools of the 
city. And the total expense that the parents 
are put to during these eight years for school 
supplies is about $21. Where second-hand 
books are used, or where the books are passed 
on from one child to another in the same 
family, the expense for each child is still less. 

“It was a surprise to the president of the 
board, it was a surprise to every member of 
the board, it was a surprise to every good cit- 
izen, Who had never taken the trouble to figure 
up, but had just taken it for granted that the 
text books were sapping the life blood of the 
nation and undermining the strength of the 
sturdy West. And the fellows who, although 
they have never done any of the buying, and 
have done more than their full share of the 
shouting, whose backs have been bent by the 
terrific load, which they imagined that they 
were bearing, have gone over the figures, but 
have found no flaw in them. And a few 
have straightened out and walk with the step 
of a man who has had twenty years taken off 
his shoulders.” 


It is easier for the average schoolmaster to 
discuss the problems of school management 
than cure a disobedient boy. 

Experience never makes a truly good teach- 
er demand an increase of salary because of 
that only. 

It isn’t safe to judge a teacher’s experience 
by what she says about it. 

The superintendent or principal who be- 
comes a favorite by agreeing with everybody 
never becomes anything else. 


The Victor at Public School Field Day. 


Few progressive school men are respectors 
of age—in text books. 


The living teacher is worth any number of 
text books. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Departmental teaching 
will be introduced experimentally into one of 
the grade schools. 

Springfield, Ohio. A system of pensioning 
the teachers in the public schools will be intro- 
duced by the school board. Eighty-one in- 
structors have signified their intention of be- 
coming contributors under the state law. 

An injunction has been granted the Chicago 
board of education, restraining the city build- 
ing commissioner from enforcing the fire es- 
cape law as applied to schools. The commis- 
sioner was about to take steps to close schools 
which lacked one fire escape to every fifty 
children above the second floor. The court 
held that the law applies only to school build- 
ings in which there are sleeping, living or 
working accommodations. 

The Chicago board of education has adopted 
a rule that no teacher be employed for the 
first time who is over fifty years of age. 

Columbus, Ohio. The school board has re- 
fused to avail itself of a recent law under 
which its members may draw an annual salary 
of five cents for each pupil enrolled. Several 
members of the board fought the measure be- 
fore the legislature, although they might profit 
to the extent of $120 every year. 

The Connecticut state board of health is 
conducting an active campaign for clean drink- 
ing water in the schools. The state chemist 
has prepared and sent out sample cases in 
which to receive specimens, and one-half of 
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The Cartoonist’s Idea of the Cleveland Spelling Contest. 


the entire water supply for schools has been 
tested. Of this, 40 per cent has been found to 
be contaminated in a greater or less degree. 

Laneaster, Pa. A test of the garb act, 
passed by the Pennsylvania legislature in 1895, 
is being made in the county courts. The 
measure prohibits school teachers from wear- 
ing a garb denoting membership in any re- 
ligious denomination, and provided the imposi- 
tion of a fine upon school directors for failure 
to remove such a teacher. 

The case arose in Mount Joy township, 
where one of the teachers was a member of the 
Dunkard faith, and wore the garb that its fol- 
lowers affect. A resident of the district en- 
tered suit against the school directors. The 
latter were indicted, and the matter came into 
the. court on a motion to quash the indictment. 

Counsel for the directors held that the act 
is unconstitutional on the ground that it vio- 
lated the doctrine of religious liberty and the 
spirit of tolerance. The court took the papers 
and reserved its decision. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Resolutions have been 
adopted by the school board providing that 
publishers who offer books for adoption shall 
guarantee that the prices quoted are as low 
as in any other locality. A guarantee and 
bond must be included in every contract made 
with the publishers, to be forfeited for any 
amounts overcharged. Whenever the prices 
elsewhere, under like conditions of distribu- 
tion, are reduced, such reduction shall also be 
allowed. 

Atlanta, Ga. The school board has voted to 
hold all meetings at which financial matters 
and contracts for supplies, buildings, ete., are 
considered, in public. The right to withhold 
phases of such questions as may be deemed to 
the best interests of the city was reserved. 








The Close of the School Year as Depicted by the Newspaper Cartoonists. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, MARISSA TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, MARISSA, ILL. 
Riester & Rubach, Architects, East St. Louis, Il. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, TEN ROOM SCHOOL BUILDING. LEADWOOD, MO. 
Riester & Rubach, Architects, East St. Louis, Il). 





FLOOR PLAN. PERSPECTIVE, 


MODEL TWO-ROOM RURAL SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
Designed for the State Education Department of North Carolina, by Barrett & Thompson, Architects, Raleigh, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Selected Poems of Robert Browning. 

Edited by Emma F Lowd and Mary C. Craig, 
Irving high school, New York City. Stand- 
ard Literature Series. -Manila, price 1214 
cents; cloth, price 20 cents. University Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, Boston, New Orleans. 

These selections have been culled from the 
dramatic monologues and lyrics of Robert 
Browning. As the poet delighted in investi- 
gating the phenomena of the soul, this form 
suited him, for in a monologue the speaker lays 
bare his mind to others. Herve Riel, telling 
how he piloted the French fleet into the bay 
of St. Michael, reveals his own nature. The 
“Cavalier Tunes” have a stirring swing and 
express Browning’s unconquerable confidence 
and courage. Along with the familiar “Pied 
Piper” we have “Saul”’—grand, beautiful, re- 
ligious, highly dramatic. 

The “Cry of the Children,” good for any cen- 
tury in modern times ; “The Foreign Recruit,’’ INDIANOLA SCHOOL BUILDING, COLUMBUS, 0. 
which throws a sidelight upon the Italian situa- Mr. David Gisbel, Arobitect, Colenbes, 
tion in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with “Sonnets from the Portuguese” show 
the wide range of Mrs. Browning’s poetic 
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The chronological list of Browning’s works i eer f 
will be appreciated by mature minds. The ‘ 
names of scholars and critics appear in the OKs 
short bibliography. The peculiarities of the 
poet’s diction are clearly explained. Perhaps 
the most helpful suggestions with reference to 
reading Browning’s poetry may well be taken 
as a guide to the: study of literature; “to read 
and re-read the subject matter”—about the only 
mode of profitable reading—also, “not to strug- 
gle with some obscure and unimportant difli- 
culty of phrase or of thought, but to read what 
one likes best and find little by little what has 
been said that belongs to one personally.” 


The Mother’s Year Book. 


By Marion Foster Washburne. 259 pages. 
The Maemillan Co., New York. 

The contents of this book are, as the sub- _ 
title states, “a practical application of the re- FIRST FLOOR PLAN, INDIANOLA SCHOOL BUILDING, 
sults of scientific child study to the first year 
of childhood.” The suggestions with reference 
to simple dress, suitable food, sufficient sleep 
and fresh air are excellent. To guide in the 
management of a young child, the order and 
ways in which the senses develop, is explained. 
In this section, the results of scientific child 
study are most noticeable. The great Ameri- 
ean plant wizard has declared “that much more 
wonderful results can be produced in the de- 
velopment of children than with plants.” If 
this be true, every intelligent effort to create 
favorable conditions for the little children of 
the land is worthy of careful study. 


Nature Study Made Easy. 

By Edward B. Shallow and Winifred T. Cul- 
lin. 186 pages. Price, 40 cents, net. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

A simple style, a strictly scientific treatment 
of the subject matter, marks these pages. 
Children using this book will not have to un- 
learn its contents. Each lesson is a complete 
unit, hence the order may be changed to suit 
varying conditions. The work of the seed, of 
the roots, of the leaves, the growth of the stem, 
leads to some study of shrubs and trees. The 
chapters given to ferns, mosses and mushrooms 
are really fascinating. In an appendix sev- 
eral “Notes on Lessons” are offered as an aid 
to teachers in placing intelligently before 
classes the matter to be studied. In these notes 
the inductive method is followed. The poetical 
selections harmonize with their subjects, show- 
ing once more that literature is an outgrowth 
of some form of life. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL, TOMAHAWK, WIS. 
(Book Reviews Concluded Page 22). Henry Wildhagen, Architect, Ashiand, Wis. 
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SCHOOL ROOFS AND SCHOOL FIRES. 
A Revelation in Fire Statistics. 


The recent terrible fires in crowded build- 
ings and their sacrifice of innocent lives still 
echo throughout the country where ever-anxious 
parents, faithful teachers and dutiful school 
boards think about the school problem. 

The universal sentiment is that if it is pos- 
sible to have _fire-proof school buildings, it is 
a crime to build any others. Fortunately up- 
. to-date engineering practice has made it possi- 
ble to construct fire-proof school buildings, elim- 
inating almost entirely the use of wood or other 
inflammable material. It is a further fortu- 
nate circumstance that such buildings may be 
constructed at a price which is not much in ex- 
cess of the cost of inflammable buildings. 

In the protection of school buildings from 
fire, one of the most important factors is the 
roof. This apparently surprising statement is 
borne out by a study of the official reports of 
the municipal fire departments. The figures 
show that by far the largest percentage of fires 
occur on, or threaten, roofs. 

For example, the report of the St. Louis fire 
department for one year (1906) shows fires 
from eighty-nine causes. Four of these, which 
directly affected the roofs, amounted to 18 per 
cent of all the fires. This leaves eighty-five 
other causes of fires to make up the 82 per cent 
of the total fires, not affecting roofs. In other 
words, according to the St. Louis fire report, 
all other causes of fires average about 1 per cent 
of the total number as against 18 per cent of 
fires originating on, or directly affecting, roofs. 

The Chicago fire report, analyzed in the same 
manner, shows 15 per cent of all fire causes 
bearing on roofs and only 1 1-3 per cent of 
each of the other fire causes. 


In the light of the above revelations, consid- 
erable attention is paid to the subject of fire- 
proof roofs. Of this class of roofing, none have 
a more enviable record than roofing slate made 
by the Genuine Bangor Slate Co., of Easton, 
Pennsylvania. How this material stands 
the test of conflagrations is indicated by an 
article on the San Francisco earthquake. It 
appeared in a leading weekly, The American 
Contractor, and said among other things: “One 
of the lessons of the recent fire is that if build- 
ings are to be made fire-proof, they must have 
slate roofs. Comparatively few slate roofs have 
been placed on San Francisco buildings, but 
those which have them demonstrated their un- 
questionable superiority over all others.” 

No wonder that experts hold this material 
in such high esteem, as is shown, for example, 
by the following excerpt from the “Manual of 
the Planning and Construction of the Ameri- 
ean Country Home”: 

“In a locality where considerable wood 
abounds, or where the nearness to other struc- 
tures makes flying sparks a menace, the ques- 
tion of slate roofs is not to be considered light- 
ly. Under such circumstances it is unequalled 
by any other material.” 

Fortunately, in addition to its fire-resisting 

qualities, a roof of Genuine Bangor Slate Com- 
pany’s slate is also the most desirable in all 
other respects. To put it briefly, such a roof 
outlives the building without the necessity of 
paint or repairs. There is no wearing out to 
it. This material has been in the market for 
about sixty years and roofs put on then are 
today as good as new. 
. The reason for this roof excellency is that 
slate is the only workable non-absorbent min- 
eral. Hence, it can neither rust nor decay. 
That the ideal roof must be a mineral such as 
described is admitted, not only by the leading 
architects and engineers, but indirectly also by 
the makers of other roofings, when their claims 
are compared under the searchlight of logic. 

The makers of tin or other metallic roof- 
ings say the latter must be protected by mineral 
paint. Gravel, slag or composition roofs are 
protected with a top layer of pebbles, which 
the makers call “mineral surface.” These are 
certainly strong recommendations for the min- 
eral-throughout roofing like Genuine Bangor 
Slate Company slate. 
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The imperviousness and strength of slate 
makes it also desirable for other school pur- 
poses. Natural Slate Blackboards have the 
same durability as roofing slate, and are, there- 
fore, much cheaper to use than boards that ab- 
sorb water and disintegrate. The non-absorp- 
tion of slate makes it very easy to clean and a 
great help in school sanitation, for example, 
in toilet rooms, bath-rooms, laboratories, wain- 
scoting,. base, ete. 

The Genuine Bangor Slate Co., Easton, Pa., 
has issued an eighty-page book, profusely illus- 
trated, under the name of “Slate and Its Uses.” 
It contains valuable information and will be 
sent free of charge on request. 


INKWELLS. 

One of the oldest firms in the school supply 
field is the Squires Inkwell Company of Pitts- 
burg. This company has manufactured ink- 
wells since 1879 and now makes six improved 
styles, which are in use in every nook and cor- 
ner of the United States and Canada that 
boasts a school. 

The development of the firm’s products has 
been gradual and consistent and there is little 
resemblance between the first crude inkwells 
which Mr. Squires made and the latest flush 
top, dustproof, non-breakable wells which the 
firm now markets. For many years all the 
wells were fastened with screws, but the new 
models need only be dropped into the hole in 
the desk top and driven down flush. 

The company has just put on the market a 
new inkwell, known as the No. 2, or Sliding Lid 
Inkwell. The distinctive feature of this well 
is that it will fit perfectly in any inkwell hole, 
with or without shoulder, not less than 114 
inches in diameter. This is of advantage to 
school authorities who have difficulty in find- 
ing inkwells to fit holes already bored in the 
desks. The housing of this well protects the 
ink from evaporation and dust, and, while it is 
not flush, it projects so slightly as not to be 
objectionable on this account. It extends above 
the surface of the desk less than one-eighth of 
an inch, and the lid is never standing up in 
the way. It has round glass, fully protected 
from breakage, and is considered by persons 
who have used it to be a good and convenient 
inkwell in every respect. 

Mr. Squires, president of the firm, has fre- 
quently suggested that school boards adopt one 
good type of inkwell for all desks which they 
purehase. This type should be specified for all 
new desks. The plan if carried out will save 
trouble and annoyance in replacing broken 
holders and glasses. 


THE WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO. 

About thirty years ago two young men, of a 
mechanical turn of mind, started to manufac- 
ture hardware specialties in a small frame 
building about 12x14 feet in size. The under- 
lying motive in their business venture was to 
make only such goods as they were willing to 
put their name on. Under these conditions 
they were pleased to guarantee every : article 
manufactured. The business grew. So con- 
scientiously was the original policy followed 
that a complaint on goods shipped was very 
rare. Again, however, the broad policy of 
“make things right” was followed, and, no 
matter what the nature of the complaint, the 
customer was notified to return the unsatisfac- 
tory article, at the makers’ expense, and an 
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absolutely perfect shipment would be made 
him. 

The phenomenal success of the company has 
never been checked, until now a modern ma- 
chine shop, press room and woodworking plant, 
employing 200 men, ‘is rushed to fill the ever 
increasing orders and the name “Wilcox” is 
known to every dealer in hardware specialties 
throughout this country as a guarantee of per- 
fection, both in workmanship and material. 
To facilitate prompt and satisfactory delivery 
of orders large stocks are carried at the fac- 
tory in Aurora, IIl., and in warehouses in New 
York, Philadelphia and Los Angeles. 

A little over a year ago the president and 
general manager of the company, Mr. D. W. 
Simpson, realized the importance of the man- 
ual training movement and decided to man- 
ufacture both benches and vises_ especially 
adapted for use in technical and _ public 
schools. With the same thoroughness which 
has characterized every move, the best me- 
chanies were set to work to develop a bench 
and vise which would meet every emergency 
and sell at a moderate price. It is now only 
a little over four months since the first vise 
was sent out, but in this short time over 5,000 
have been sold. The name “Wilcox” assured 
purchasers of satisfaction, and when coupled 
with the offer of returning any article not 
found absolutely satisfactory after thirty days 
of use created the demand. The manual train- 
ing bench has met with equal success. <A cat- 
alogue or descriptive cireular will be sent to 
anyone interested. The present motto of the 
company is: “There is always one line by 
which the rest are measured.” 





HAHL CLOCKS. 

The Hahl Automatie Clock Company of Chi- 
cago, favorably known to many readers of this 
journal, is presenting us information regard- 
ing some of the principles governing the system 
of supplying uniform correct time and signals 
in a building or group of buildings. The sys- 
tem referred to is pneumatic. The basis of re- 
liability being nature, nature’s own powers only 
are applied and govern the operation of the 
Hahl Clock System. The master clock is 
driven by gravity. A mechanical device in the 
master clock runs and controls all secondary 
clocks by air. Neither air nor gravity ever 
fail, and air and gravity are the only motive 
powers employed. An impulse of air sent forth 
by the master clock which is as certain to in- 
flate the diaphragm of the secondary clocks as 
the opening of a valve is to release the same 
by allowing all air in the pipe connections to 
equalize, i. e., regain its natural atmospheric 
pressure. The valve mentioned in the master 
clock solves the problem of controlling air and 
allows of a clock system solely controlled by 
free air and gravity. The Franklin institute 
of Philadelphia, Pa., acknowledged the merits 
of the patents governing the principles applied 
by conferring upon the patentee, Mr. A. L. 
Hahl, the John .Scott Medal to the Most De- 
serving. The various program attachments con- 
nected with this clock system—mechanical as 
well as electrical—make it possible to give ac- 
curate signals suitable for almost every con- 
dition, and render the same a valuable equip- 
ment of any school building. 








The Playground Association of America, of 
which President Roosevelt is honorary presi- 
dent and Dr Luther Halsey Gulick active presi- 
dent, has announced its second annual congress 
to be held in New York City September 8-12. 

Among the speakers will be Gov. Charles E. 
Hughes of New York, Prof. George E. Johnson, 
Prof. Royal Melendy, Dr. E. EK. Arnold, E. B. 
DeGroog, Prof. C. T. Hetherington, Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick and Joseph Lee. 

Mayor McClellan of New York City has con- 
sented to act as honorary president of the con- 
gress, and prominent educators and social work- 
ers from all parts of the country will partici- 
pate. The congress will in every possible way 
strive to arouse public sentiment toward prog- 
ress of the playground movement. 
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HANDY DRAWING TABLE. 


A new drawing table which will appeal to 
schools desiring to purchase an outfit at a mini- 
mum first cost has just been marketed by the 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company. 





Fig. 1. Drawing Table. 


The table, primarily, consists of a stand and 
top, 32 by 45! inches in size. It stands 40 
inches from the floor in front and 43% inches 
at the back. The top is of basswood with maple 
end cleats. The basswood is of two-inch glued 
strips with special tongue and grooved joints, 
giving a construction that is practically certain 
never to open up and cause trouble. 

the idea of the manufacturers is that a 
school just introducing the higher branches of 
drawing purchase the top of the table without 
any of the inner sections. As the work ad- 
vances, the upper section may be purchased 
and either or both of the lower sections. A 
variety of eight combinations is offered to meet 
every practical need. Fig. 1 shows a table 
equipped with a four-drawer upper section to 
hold the drawing materials of four students. 





Fig. 2. Drawing Table. 


The table in Fig. 2 contains a wide and two 
narrow drawers in the upper section; storage 
space for several drawing boards is afforded in 
one of the lower sections; and five roomy indi- 
vidual drawers are provided in the other. 

The firm has printed matter and price lists 
in preparation which will be sent to anyone 
who applies to the home office at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


It has frequently been asserted that the 
laboratory furniture of the average high school 
is below the standard maintained in other de- 
partments. The manufacture of correct labor- 
atory apparatus has received attention from 
scientific instrument makers for many years, 
but the building of chemical, physical and 
biological desks and stands has been generally 
neglected. 

Several years ago the Central Scientifie Com- 
pany of Chicago undertook the manufacture 
and sale of furniture for school laboratories 
in addition to its established scientific appa- 
ratus business. This departure was due to the 
growing demand for something better than the 
home made or contract laboratory furniture 
made by local carpenters or building contrac- 
tors, 

This thought was fully realized and _ the 
‘growth of the furniture department was so 
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rapid, demanding such close and special super- 
vision, that last fall the company sold the busi- 
ness to the Kewaunee Manufacturing Company, 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin. 

ihe new company has fully realized the ideal 
of the originators of the idea in producing 
laboratory furniture of a high quality and ad- 
vanced design at a low price. Considerable 
progress has been made by a staff of experts 
in standardizing a line of tables, desks and 
stands. The same staff will co-operate with 
architects and schoolmen in producing furni- 
ture to meet special requirements. 


DEVOE WATER COLORS. 


Devoe water colors and water color boxes are 
justly popular with teachers. The Devoe and 
Raynolds Company is the oldest American firm 
manufacturing its own colors and its plants in 
Brooklyn, New York and Chicago are the larg- 
est on the continent. 

The most popular color box which the firm 
manufactures is its so-called No. 2 box, con- 
taining four cakes of color, one each of ecar- 
mine, ultramarine blue and two cakes of per- 
fect yellow. 
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Devoe Water Color Box No. 2. 


Two quill brushes are regularly supplied with 
this box, but a long wooden-handled brush may 
be substituted. 

Devoe colors are much superior to those ordi- 
narily furnished for school use and really high 
class work can be produced with them. The 
managers of the company have studied school 
conditions for years and every style of box and 
combination of colors has been produced to 
meet a distinct want in educational work. 

Devoe water colors and color boxes are sold 
by all art dealers. Any school supply house can 
furnish them. 


PENCIL CATALOGUE: 

A comprehensive line of school pencils is 
described and illustrated in a new catalogue of 
the Eagle Pencil Company of New York. These 
range from the “Eagle Alpha” pencil for kin- 
dergarten and primary use to the “Eagle Tur- 
quois” pencil for advanced drawing classes. 
Various styles of colored crayons, erasers, pen- 
holders and school pens are shown. 

The eagle trade mark, stamped upon a pencil, 
has always been a guarantee of quality. The 
Eagle Pencil Company has always produced 
pencils containing the finest graphite and the 
best quality of cedar, and has developed 
processes of manufacture which insure perfect 
pencils. 

SILICATE SLATES. 

When a concern has enjoyed a liberal patron- 
age for many years, it is manifest that its 
management is characterized by ability and 
sound judgment. 

Such is the record of the New York Silicate 
Book Slate Ce. This company manufactures : 





Silicate Blackboards. 
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line of silicate goods in book slates, revolving 
blackboards, blackboard cloth, roll blackboards, 
liquid black diamond wall slating, ete., which is 
known to have a liberal patronage in all sec- 





Lapilinum Silicate Cloth Blackboard. 


tions of the country. They are firm believers 
in quality, and have gained the reward which 
such attention invariably brings. The success 
with which these goods have been introduced 
into new fields, and the constantly increasing 
demand from old customers, must be essential 
to the products of every manufacturer who de- 
sires to obtain the best results. 

The materials used by this firm are selected 
with care, and the process adopted by them are 
based upon the latest scientific principles. Their 
plant is equipped with the latest improved ma- 
chinery known to the trade for insuring a 
uniformly high standard of work. 


The greatest experience is brought to bear on 
every branch of industry, their output is one of 
great importance, and their unsurpassed facili- 
ties render them competent to offer inducements 
to the trade, while the promptness, efficiency 
and reliability with which the wants of buyers 
are fulfilled, warrant the remark that no better 
house can be found to open trade relations 
with. 


THE DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 

The necessity of lockers in public schools 
and academies has been recognized for many 
years. From the crude wooden wardrobe there 
has been developed a modern steel locker—fire- 
proof, sanitary and burglar proof. One of the 
best school lockers on the market which has 
been widely installed in schoolhouses from the 





A Type of Durand Steel Locker. 


New England states to the Pacifie coast states 
is the Durand Steel Locker, manufactured in 
Chicago. This locker is made of the finest 
furniture steel, fitted with improved invisible 
steel hinges and patented locks. Some of the 
schools recently equipped with these lockers 
are: 

Tacoma high school, Tacoma, Wash. 

The new Albert G. Lane Technical School, 
Chicago. 

Chicago University, Chicago. 

The high school at Quiney, Il. 

The new school at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

St. Benedict’s Academy, St. Joseph, Minn. 

State Normal School, San Francisco. 
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CORRECT LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. 


Well equipped laboratories are so generally 
found nowadays that we do not often stop to 
consider the efforts of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. of Rochester,.N. Y., which are in 
a considerable measure responsible for the 
progress made in laboratory equipment. It 
was this company which, through the applica- 
tion of advanced ideas of construction, first 
placed an efficient microscope upon the market 
at a price which would enable high schools and 
other laboratories to install the large numbers 
of instruments necessary. 

From the beginning of this company, some 
55 years ago, no stones have been left unturned 
in bringing the level of American-made in- 
struments to the highest standard, and today 
they offer a complete line of equipment which 
is second to none. 

Within the present year an important step 
has been taken in the affiliation of the Carl 
Zeiss Optical Works of Jena, Germany, with 
the Bausch & Lomb Co. and George N. Saeg- 
muller, a maker of astronomical and engineer- 
ing instruments, widely known for their gen- 
eral excellence. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the Zeiss works are the best-known optical 
establishment in the world. This union of 
skill and genius was made with the purpose of 
putting the most scientific and accurate instru- 
ments upon the market at prices not incompat- 
ible with the resources of the institutions and 
individuals who have need of them. 





BH MICROSCOPE, A POPULAR TYPE OF 
B-L INSTRUMENT. 


The extent of the Bausch & Lomb works is 
indicated in the accompanying illustration. 
The large buildings are equipped with the 
latest machinery, operated by skillful workmen, 
who are guided by a scientific and technical 
bureau in charge of proficient research workers. 
‘The advances made by the Zeiss works are in- 
corporated in the products of the Bausch & 
Lomb plant. 

Among the latest advances in microscope 
construction is the invention by Bausch & 
Lomb of the handle arm type represented by 
the BH instrument shown in the accompanying 
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illustration. This type of microscope is the 
most serviceable, durable and complete offered 
at the price, and is supplied at such a reason- 
able rate as to place it within the reach of 
every laboratory. It is the ideal instrument 
for secondary school work. 

Some years ago the fact was recognized that 
an efficient projection apparatus deserved a 
place in laboratory equipment, and, if properly 
constructed, would save time and add great 
interest to the work under consideration. 
Bausch & Lomb have applied their resources 
to the production of a scientific outtit known 
as the “Balopticon,” with which all kinds of 
projection work may be accomplished. The 
most efficient microscope attachment is offered, 





equipment offered by Bausch & Lomb. The 
apparatus required for the successful study of 
bacteriology receives special attention. Each 
subject is treated in a special catalogue sent 
free upon request to educational institutions. 

Booklets, such as “The Use and Care of the 
Microscope,” are offered gratis and are supplied 
to laboratories for the use of students. The 
various leaflets and booklets contain much val- 
uable information for those entrusted with the 
care of scientific instruments. 

The fact that the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
have branches abroad place them in an unusu- 
ally advantageous position to handle import 
orders free of duty for incorporated educa- 
tional institutions. Many schools which have 
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BALOPTICON FOR GENERAL AND SCIENTIFIC PROJECTION. 


and a vertical attachment which is of use in 
phvsieal and chemical laboratories is supplied. 
Opaque projection may be carried on with a 
suitable attachment. The Model D Balopticon 
illustrated herewith, with the microscope at- 
tachment, is built up of units, making it pos- 
sible to start with a comparatively inexpensive 
foundation, adding such parts as may be de- 
sired at any time. This feature will be appre- 
ciated by small laboratories. 

Botany is today far more extensively studied 
than a few years ago, owing largely to the use 
of microscopes and microtomes and to the re- 
cent introduction of simple, scientific appa- 
ratus designed by Professor Ganong of Smith 
College and manufactured according to his de- 
signs by Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. The 
growth, respiration, transpiration and sap pres- 
sure may be accurately measured, and plant 
physiology has become a _ recognized course 
which may be followed out in nearly every 
laboratory by using this improved apparatus. 

The products of the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. are of great diversity. In fact, a wider 
variety of high-grade instruments and appa- 
ratus are made by them than by any other 
optical house in the world. These products in- 
clude a complete line of accurately graduated 
glassware made in the German factory in 
Thuringia, operated by the German branch of 
the company. Complete equipment for chem- 
ical laboratories is supplied, as well as many 
instruments for physical laboratories. The list 
of stains and chemicals is unusually complete. 
Projection apparatus in three different styles 
is supplied at prices ranging from $50.00 up- 
ward, and the line of engineering instruments 
is unexcelled. Among the astronomical instru- 
ments many compact telescopes of high power 
are included at prices which enable their in- 
stallation in even the smaller schools. Micro- 
scopes, microtomes, centrifuges and _ field 
glasses, photographie lenses and shutters, also 
magnifying glasses, are offered in a profusion 
of sizes and kinds, which meet the require- 
ments of every purchaser. Photo-micrography 
is another fascinating field of work placed 
within the reach of any school by the improved 


PLANT OF THE BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


not undertaken the purchasing of supplies in 
this way would do well to obtain the quotations 
of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. on such a 
basis. 

While the institution referred to in this ar- 
ticle is typically American in its growth and 
organization, it brings together the research 
talent of this country and of Germany to pro- 
duce scientific instruments of the highest qual- 
ity and efficiency. The company offers its 
services in assisting the school board or the 
individual in selecting and installing the most 
approved appliances in the pursuit of truth. 
Being an American industry, they offer the 
most satisfactory source of supply, and in case 
of repairs or emergencies stand ready to 
promptly care for the needs of their clients. 


A FLAG BUSINESS. 


It cannot be supposed that the same flag 
which floats over the large thirty-two room 
school of some metropolitan: system will unfurl 
its folds with equal appropriateness over a one- 
room rural school. Not only size will alter the 
proportions of the flag, but the very construc- 
tion of the building will determine to a degree 
the flag best suited. 

The flag list of J. A. Joel & Co., 88 Nassau 
street, New York City, shows very plainly that 
this firm has fully realized this thought. Its 
price list (which ma~ be found in another sec- 
tion of the paper) shows so great a variety of 
sizes that any person with but the slightest 
appreciation of proportions can select with se- 
curity a flag best suited to his particular 
building. 

On account of a reduction in the cost of 
bunting, the prices quoted in this issue are 
subject to a special discount of 20 per cent. 
This discount, together with the regular price, 
brings the list of flags to an extremely low fiz- 
ure. The flags are made in every respect ac- 
cording to the government rules and specifica- 
tions. The bunting is of the very best all-wool 
U. S. standard government grade. The colors 
are guaranteed and the flares are made strong 
and durable. Forty-six stars are sewn in the 
field. The flags are of all sizes from 3x5 feet 
and upward, to two smaller sizes having 13 
stars. 

J. A. Joel & Co., New York City, have been 
established for thirty-three years. That the 
firm knows how to make flags is shown in the 
fact that the senior member and another mem- 
ber of the firm served patriotically for “Old 
Glory” in the war of 1861 and the war of 1898. 
Besides flags, J. A. Joel & Co. are manufac- 
turers of military and society equipment, bunt- 
ing, silk, flags, banners, uniforms, swords, belts, 
shoulder straps, ete. We feel certain that all 
goods purchased from this house will prove sat- 
isfactory in every respect. 
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THE “AMERICAN” CRAYONS AND 
COLORS. 


While practically all schools use some 
crayons or drawing materials manufactured by 


The American Crayon Company, few have an. 


adequate idea of the great diversity of the line 
and the extent of the factory required for its 
manufacture. 


Without a doubt many have associated in 
their minds with the name of this company 
the manufacture of ordinary school chalk 
crayons. This one item is but a mere incident 
in the general business. In fact, they manu- 
facture twenty-seven different distinct lines, 
and some of these, as, for instance, the wax and 
oil crayons, are composed of over a hundred 
different packages and varieties of crayons. 

Although The American Crayon Company 
was incorporated as recently as 1890, the busi- 
ness was established in 1835 and is the oldest 
as well as the largest of its kind in the United 
States, if not in the world. The business has 
been gradually extended and developed upon 
the merits of the goods, and the sound policy 
of honorable dealings with its customers. No 
abnormal inflation has marked the progress of 
its eareer, but wholesome and steady advance 
year by year for the past 73 years has brought 
it up to its important position in the field. 

The accompanying cut shows the company’s 
works located at Sandusky, Ohio. Here are 
also located the general offices. An Eastern 
office and warehouse is maintained at Waltham, 
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Mass., and a warehouse is also maintained in 


New York City, from which shipments are 
made. 


The factory at Sandusky is one of the most 
modern equipped and best systematized plants 
in the country and affords unsurpassed facili- 
ties for prompt execution of orders. Generally 
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speaking, all orders are shipped the same day 
they are received. 


Many superintendents and drawing super- 
visors, for the past several years, have felt that 
water colors were not practical for use in the 
second, third and fourth grades because these 
classes are always large and much time is 
wasted in passing the water and cleaning up, 
and little ones at this age are inclined to spill . 
the water and get the colors all over their 
desks, books and clothes. 


Crayograph has solved the problem. The 
colors can be combined, blended and modified 
similar to water colors, and offers an ideal sub- 
stitute. The crayons respond readily to light 
touch, so that the youngest child can use them. 
They are made under great pressure, and will 
last fully four times as long as the wax crayons. 
For this reason they are the cheapest crayon 
the pupil can use. 


For the past several years, the water color 
paints made by this company have been almost 
entirely cheap toy paints. Within the last 
three months, however, an entirely new set of 
colors has been brought out covering all of the 
demands of the schools. The quality of the 
colors has been pronounced by experts to be 
best obtainable in this country or abroad sell- 
ing at a reasonable price. 

{very school board that is interested in dust- 
less crayons should secure free samples of the 
famous Hygicia dustless crayon made by this 
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firm. They are perfectly uniform in texture, 
will not scratch the board nor make it greasy, 
slick or shiny like other dustless crayons. A 
greater variety of line values can be produeed 
to the stroke with this crayon than with any 
other dustless crayon. It is made in three 
grades, hard, medium, and soft, so. as to meet 
with the requirements of all. 

The celebrated Waltham ‘Brand Chalk 
Crayons has been on the market since the busi- 
ness started and has won a great reputation 
throughout the entire world. It makes a per- 
fect mark, free from any grit, clear and dis- 
tinct, and erases easily. Our European cousins 
much prefer the Waltham brand to their own 
makes and are willing to pay several dollars 
per case more to get it—which speaks well for 
the merits of the American goods. Waltham 
crayons are furnished in the plain white or 
enameled form, the enameled being the most 
satisfactory, as it makes the crayons somewhat 
stronger and perfectly clean to handle. 

The company is always glad to send samples 
free to any schools that are interested, to get 
up anything new to meet any special require- 
ments. It tries to give the schools just what 
they want and need. Correspondence from any 
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school offering any suggestions or criticisms is 
always welcomed and appreciated and given 
prompt and careful attention. 

- About a year ago an educational department 
was organized for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the possibilities, usefulness and conveni- 


MANUFACTURED BY 
1| THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
m PaRMENTER CRAYON Co,, 


WALTHAM MASS. U.S.A. 





ence of crayons as a medium for teaching color 
work in drawing. 

The new department has made arrangements 
to give public demonstrations, upon due notice, 
and unless otherwise stipulated, these lectures 
and demonstrations are free. The department 
has also a traveling drawing exhibit showing 
sketches made by pupils and teachers with 
them. Another up-to-date feature is the draw- 
ing exchange bureau, with which there is no 
charge connected. Teachers may send in any 
number of drawings and in exchange receive 
the same number from any desired grade from 
all over the country, thus giving her many 
new ideas and keeping her in touch with what 
other schools are doing. 

Seven Laws of Teaching. 

1. A teacher must be one who knows. the 
lesson or truth to be taught. 

2. <A learner is one who attends with inter- 
est to the lesson given. 

3. The language used as a medium between 
teacher and learner must be common to both. 

4. The lesson to be learned must be ex- 
plicable in terms of truth already known by the 
learner—the wnknown must be explained in 
terms of the known. 

5. Teaching is arousing and using the pu- 
pil’s mind to form in it a desired conception or 
thought. 

6. Learning is thinking into one’s own un- 
derstanding a new idea or truth. 

7. The test and proof of teaching done— 
the finishing and fastening process—must be a 
re-viewing, re-thinking, re-knowing and re-pro- 
ducing of the knowledge taught—John M. 
Gregory, former president University of Illi- 
nois. 
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A VALUABLE MANUAL TRAINING AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE BOOK. 

The new “Red Book,” issued by Orr & 
Lockett Hardware Company, Chicago, is far 
more than a mere catalogue of supplies. The 
thousands of illustrations and complete de- 
scriptions of every article shown make it a 
book of great value to anyone interested in the 
manual arts. 

Seven years ago, when the first issue was 
printed, it was merely an eight-page pamphlet 
containing twelve illustrations; now it is a book 
containing 192 pages of specific information 
covering the complete field of tools and sup- 
plies for domestic science and manual training 
equipments. The lines illustrated and de- 
scribed are: Manual training benches, tools 
and equipments, including tools for woodwork, 
forge, foundry and machine shop work, vene- 
tian iron, brass, copper and leather work, clay 
modeling and domestic science. 

It shows a great variety of hand tools, which 
ineludes a line of high grade augur-bits, ham- 
mers, chisels and gouges, under the brand “Or- 
lock,” the company’s own distinctive mark. 

This brand, it is stated, will not be put upon 
any tools that cannot be guaranteed. One of 
the new features presented in this book is the 
“Orlock” Combination Cabinet, Work Bench 
and Tools, No. 50, shown on page 2. The eab- 
inet is especially designed for manual training 
instructors and others living in apartment 
houses where there is no workshop or place to 
set a bench. Another interesting feature is 
the Combination Bench and Lathe designed by 
Frank Henry Seldon, teacher of woodwork at 
the University of Chicago, for the use of in- 
structors in woodwork and wood turning. The 
bench is provided with eight tool drawers, 
which have a lever-locking device that prevents 
the scholar from entering any but his own 
drawer, while the teacher can remove any 
drawer desired in case it should stick or the 
pupil forget his key. 

The many inquiries received from man- 
ual training teachers, requesting that the book 
be sent to one or more of their pupils, have 
convinced ‘the publishers that they have been 
successful in issuing a catalogue which is of 
value to scholars as well as teachers. Anyone 
examining the book carefully receives a large 
fund of information as to what is latest and 
best in the complete furnishing of a manual 
training or domestic science department. The 
full line of tools shown for each branch of 
work, together with the price and description 
of every article listed, make the book one well 
worth placing on file for ready reference. 

Tn less than two weeks over 3,000 copies were 
sent, with the compliments of Orr & Lockett, 
to those who appreciate its value. As long as 
the edition of 10,000 copies lasts one will be 
mailed upon request of anyone stating his rea- 
son for wishing it. 


A NEW SCHOOL PENCIL. 
There was a time in the history of pencil- 
using when every and each pencil served all 
purposes. Fitness and original design were 
never considered for one moment. So long as 
a pencil made a black mark its use was imme- 
diately insured. 
In school work the same was true. 


Chil- 


dren, imbued with a spirit of saving, some- 
times forcibly injected by a stern parent, 





Plant of Eberhard Faber, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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would labor under extremes entirely unfavor- 
able to good work. Not infrequently a child 
was sent to the store to buy a pencil and re- 
turned either with the hardest kind of an 
artist’s shading pencil or the softest checking 
pencil on the market. In either case the pen- 
cil was carefully used. 

An ideal pencil is one which contains good 
lead—lead which is gritless, durable and uni- 
form. When the ravages of the average school 
pencil are considered it becomes evident the 
wood used must be durable, though not tough 
beyond all sharpening possibility, well finished 
and contain the possibility of prolonged use. 

Eberhard Faber, 37 Greenpoint avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have recently placed on the 
market what they call the Perfect School Pen- 
cil. This pencil is the Eberhard Faber, No. 
365, Drawing Pencil, specially designed for the 
purpose. Its lead is gritless, durable and uni- 
form. The pencil itself is round in shape, fin- 
ished in the natural color of cedar wood. It is 
well varnished, well joined, and well finished 
in every respect. The pencil is made in four 
grades—B, which is very soft, HB, which is 
soft; H, hard; 2H, medium hard. It is a new 
pencil, added to hundreds of other kinds which 
this company has already on the market. 

The firm of Eberhard Faber was founded in 
New York in 1849 by the father of the pres- 
ent head of the concern. In 1861 he estab- 
lished in New York the first lead pencil fac- 
tory erected in the United States. In 1872 
this factory was destroyed by fire, and in the 
same year a plant was oceupied in Brooklyn. 

In this factory lead pencils and penholders 
of every description are now being manufac- 
tured. But lead pencils and penholders alone 
are being made here. A large number of build- 
ings have, of course, been added to the original 
structure, until at the present time the plant 
covers a large area and employs akgut 1,000 
hands. 

The Rubber Band and Rubber Eraser Fac- 
tory are not conducted in connection with the 
Lead Pencil and Penholder Department. This 
factory is located in* Newark, N. J., where it 
has been established for a great many years. 
The Eberhard Faber Rubber Bands and Eras- 
ers carry with them an enviable reputation—a 
reputation, however, which quality alone has 
earned. The salesroom of Eberhard Faber is 
located at 299 Broadway, New York City. 

FIRE PROTECTION. 
The Gamewell System Described. 

Such catastrophies as recently occurred in 
the Hochelaga school, Montreal, Quebec, where 
seventeen (17) lives were lost, and at Collin- 
wood, O., where- one hundred and sixty (160) 
pupils perished, has removed the question of 
fire protection for schools from the realm of 
ordinary deliberate discussion, and placed it 
foremost on the list of crying emergency prob- 
lems. School architects throughout the country 
are vieing with each other in placing before 
boards of education plans and specifications for 
school buildings, prepared with a view of pro- 
viding adequate facilities for promptly empty- 
ing the buildings in case of fire. Contracts 
are being placed for changing small door open- 
ings to larger ones, added stairways are being 
constructed, fire escapes are being placed on 
the outside of buildings, and no effort is being 
spared to prevent such holocausts as are re- 
ferred to above. 

But to whatever extent school buildings may 
be improved, there still remains the danger of 
disastrous consequences resulting from a panic 
in the event of fire, when pupils rush in a dis- 
organized mass for some means of escape. The 
best authorities on this subject are agreed that 
no better plan for safeguarding the lives of the 
pupils has been devised than that of a care- 
fully planned and conscientiously observed sys- 
tem of fire drills. These drills should take 
place at intervals of sufficient frequency to 
give them the significance of a regular school 
function. Some authorities have gone so far 
as to advocate a fire drill during some hour of 
each school day. In any event, the system 
should be carefully thought out, conscientiously 
lived up to and recognized as an institution of 
the school, just as much as recitations. Smoke 
drills, obstacle drills, drills at unexpected 


times, have all been suggested, and in, many 
instances are now being enforced in addition to 


-the regular fire drills, which have been popular 


for many years. 


The fire drills, in order to be effective and 
serve the purpose for which they are intended, 
should occur in response to the same signal 
which is used to transmit an alarm of fire. It 
is evident that the pupils and teachers should 
not know when the alarm is sounded whether 
it is for a drill or for fire. Being an emergency 
signal, it should have a loud and distinctive 
sound and be used for no other purpose. 


Necessity for Services of Fire Department. 

Recognizing the fact that the important 
salvage proposition is the lives of the pupils, 
and not the value of the school building, there 
is all the more need for having at the time of 
a fire the services of men trained to act 
promptly and effectively in saving life and 
property. Had the fire department been on 
hand at the recent Collinwood disaster, the 
doors, which caused such disastrous results, 
would have been promptly broken in and scores 
of lives probably saved. 

The Gamewell Auxiliary Fire Alarm System, 
extending the public fire alarm service into 
the interiors of buildings, has long been rec- 
ognized as the most efficient and reliable means 
for instantly utilizing the life-saving and fire- 
fighting facilities of municipal fire depart- 
ments. The Gamewell Company, 19 Barclay 
street, New York City, now offers a signal 
service which combines the requirements for 
fire drilling and for instantly calling out the 
local fire department. 

The signal box is so arranged that after 
breaking the glass in the door, one pull of the 
hook operates the public fire alarm box (pre- 
ferably located on the outside of the building) 
and simultaneously strikes the alarm gongs on 
each floor, notifying all of the location from 
which the alarm has been sent. For example, 
when any box is operated, four strokes of the 
gongs indicates “fire,” and this is followed by 
a location indicating number, as 1-1 for the 
first floor front, or 3-2 for the third floor rear. 
Knowledge of the location from which the 
alarm has come is of great value in enabling 
the principal or teachers to direct the pupils 
to the exit most remote from the fire. 

When a box is used for fire drills, the glass 
front is not necessarily broken, but the door 
ean be opened with a key, and a large brass 
button is pressed, which causes all of the gongs 
to-operate, but does not send the alarm to the 
fire department. 

By this method ‘the teachers and pupils can- 
not distinguish between a drill eall or a real 
alarm, and the highest possible efficiency of 
the drill is thus obtained. It is, however, to 
be remembered that the sudden appearance of 
smoke or flames may cause a panic, in spite of 
the most perfect drill system, and in such 
event the prompt arrival of the fire depart- 
ment is essential. 

In presenting this combined Fire Alarm and 
Drill Signal Service for the consideration of 
boards of education, the Gamewell Company 
believe that they are offering the best and most 
reliable devices which have ever been produced 
for this most important form of protection to 
life in schoolhouses, colleges, and all public 
institutions which are located within reach of 
organized fire departments. Estimates and de- 
tailed information will be gladly furnished. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Con- 
troliers of the Reading School District the fol- 
lowing legislation was adopted: The election 
of a Supervisor of Penmanship; the election of 
a special teacher in drawing in the High School 
for Girls; the election of an additional Grade 
Supervisor; and an increase in salaries of the 
high school teachers. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A movement has_ been 
started to recommend that the board of edu- 
‘ation purchase all books used in the public 
schools and sell them to the pupils at cost. It 
is estimated that a saving of 20 per cent can 
be effected. , 
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We are prepared to furnish schools with equipments 
to meet the needs of all departments,— 


Biology, Chemistry and 
Physics 


We are manufacturers of microscopes, and have sup- 
plied them to almost all the leading schools, colleges and 
laboratories in the country. 


Our Projection ‘Apparatus, Balopticon Models C and 
D, is unequalled for school work and can, at the same time, 
by reason of convertibility and portability and other special 
features, be used for all the purposes to which a lantern 
can be applied, including the social uses, now so large a 





BAUSCH & LOMB 
School Laboratory Supplies 


Quotations and estimates cheerfully submitted, although 
orders can be sent with the assurance that prices will be 
just as low as if quotation had been rendered. 


Our policy throughout our long business career has 
been the lowest price consistent with the highest quality. 


Chemical Apparatus Catalog of 400 pages, cloth bound, 
sent free to schools. 


Other catalogs on request. 


PRI SM IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE OF LENS 
INFORMATION, SEND FOR COPY 
G OUR NAME ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, FIELD GLASS, 


MICROSCOPE, LABORATORY APPARATUS, SCIFNTIFIC OR 
ENGINEERING INSTRUMENT IS A. MARK OF QUALITY. 














part of the school’s activities. 





The contest for the Alabama state adoptions 
brought to Montgomery a representative group 
of bookmen. Every firm of importance was 
represented by one or more representatives. The 
following list includes all of the houses bidding 
and the names of their accredited agents who 
were on the scene: 

American Book Company, J. D. Matlock, T. 
P. Murrey, R. P. Henry, Lawson B. Evans; 
D. Appleton & Co., W. L. Crane, George FE. 
Booth, A. J. McElroy, B. E. Richardson; O. P. 
Barnes & Co., B. S. Lobdell; B. D. Berry & Co., 
B. D. Berry; The Cultivator Publishing Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., G. F. Hunniecutt, B. M. Drake, 
T. P. Hunnieutt; Central School Supply House, 
F. G. Webb; Doub & Co., W. C. Doub, A. E. 
Shumate; Eaton & Co., C. M. Merieca, E. A. 
Schultze; Economie School Supply Co., F. K. 
Henderson; Edueational Publishing Co., D’An- 
son Isely, Norman T. Pool; Ginn & Co., S. J. 
Cole, L. B. Robeson, Richard S. Thomas; D. C. 
Heath & Co., W. E. Pulsifer, B. K. Benson, 
F. O. Spain, Waddy Thompson; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Harry M. Hebden; Iowa School 
Publishing Co., A. N. Chamberlain; B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co., A. J. Gray, F. B. 
Arendell, F. F. Hough, James K. Powers; J. B. 
Lippincott Co., C. TH. Robertson, C. A. Cannon; 
Little, Brown & Co., Murray N. Parker; Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Amasa Walker, A. M. 
Leavens; The Maemillan Co., J. P. B. Allen, 
William C. Warfield; Charles E. Merrill Co., 


Our Ganong Apparatus for Physiological Botany 
is opening up a new field. We issue a descriptive catalog 
with full directions for the use of the apparatus, and shall 
be pleased to send it free upon request. 


We carry a large stock of Chemicals and Chemical 
Apparatus from which orders can be promptly filled. 


FE. H. McMichael; Newson & Co., H. D. New- 
son, J. M. Eppstein; Powers & Lyons, Arthur 
A. Huebech; Rand, MeNally & Co. E. C. 
Buehring, F. H. Perry, R. H. Allin; Row, 
Peterson & Co., R. K. Row; Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., Ernest M. Pace, W. F. Young; Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons, B. C. Sloan; Silver, Burdett 
& Co., Haviland Stevenson, George W. Dun- 
ean, N. D. Cram; Christopher, Sower Co., 
James L. Pennypacker, Josiah L. Kerr; Webb 
& Dare, A. C. Webb, L. W. George, A. E. 
Booth; W. H. Wheeler & Co., W. C. Fidler, 
E. E. Wheeler, W. Hl. Wheeler; Wooster & Co., 
Lizzie E. Wooster; World Book Co., Casper W. 
Hodgson. 


IN BOOK WORK AGAIN. 

After spending several years with a_ local 
mercantile firm in Dallas, Mr. Lucien V. La- 
Taste has re-entered the educational book field. 
The Prang Educational Company has an- 
nounced his engagement as manager of their 
trade interests in the South. 

Mr. LaTaste was for some years Southern 
manager of the University Publishing Com- 
pany and was largely instrumental in building 
up that company’s large trade south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. In 1902 he resigned to be- 
come Texas representative of Silver, Burdett 
& Co. and removed his home from Montgomery 
to Dallas. 

The Prang Educational Company is to be 
congratulated in securing so popular and able 
a manager in the South. Mr. LaTaste is thor- 
oughly familiar with school conditions in his 
territory and should develop a large patronage 
for his house. 

AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Miss M. L. Stewart acts as parochial and 
private school representative of the Milton 
Bradley Company in Philadelphia and_ its 
vicinity. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Carl Zeiss, Jena 


Offices: 
New York 


Boston 









George N. Saegmuller 
San Francisco 
Washington 

London 

Chicago Frankfort 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Philadelphia branch of the Milton Brad- 
ley Company is represented by Mr. Allen Evans 
in Ohio, West Virginia and Western Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. W. H. Johnson in New Jersey and 
astern Pennsylvania; Mr. G. H. Narramore 
in Maryland and Central Pennsylvania, and 
Miss M. L. Stewart in the parochial and private 
school trade. 

Mr. Sharp Todd, Chicago agent of the Amer- 
ican Book Co., is convalescing from a six 
weeks’ illness. 

The Iowa agency of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany is held by Mr. George E. Booth. 

Mr. R. Hi. Allin, assistant manager of the 
educational department of Rand, McNally & 
Co., represented his house before the Alabama 
textbook commission. 

Mr. L. FE. Loveridge, an old-time bookman, 
is now engaged in the real estate business in 
Seattle. 

Mr. E. S. Wilkinson, Illinois agent of Scott, 
Foresman & Co., was formerly a teacher of 
mathematies in the high school at Macomb, Tl. 


BOOKMAN IN LUCK. 

Mr. E. O. Garrett, Nebraska agent of the 
American Book Company, was the only book- 
man* who attended President Roosevelt’s fa- 
mous Conference of Governors on the conserv- 
ation of our natural resources. Mr. Garrett 
was appointed by Governor Sheldon as one of 
the Nebraska delegates, and attended all of the 
sessions of the convention. He was present 
at the unexpected meeting between Governor 
Johnson of Minnesota, Vice-President Fair- 
banks and William Jennings Bryan on the 
train out of Chicago en route to Washington. 
This meeting caused considerable newspaper 
comment at the time. Mr. Garrett made the 
fourth man at the dinner table that day with 
the three. 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN BUILDING. 

After a year in temporary quarters The Mac- 
millan Company has just taken possession of 
its enlarged and remodeled building at 64-66 
Fifth avenue, New York. The new building 
affords more than twice the space of the old 
one, and is said to be the largest and most 
fully equipped building in America devoted 
entirely to a single general book-publishing 
business. Two entire floors are given over to 
the offices, the general publication office being 
on the sixth floor, and the educational offices 
on the fifth. The entire front of the ground 
floor is given to the retail department. The 
building is of unusually solid, fireproof con- 
struction, and is equipped with every modern 
convenience, including a number of special 
devices for facilitating the handling of books; 
the offices are spacious and exceptionally light, 
and there are comfortable reading and recep- 
tion rooms in connection with the offices of the 
educational department. 

The completion of this huilding and the pub- 
lication of the regular annual catalogue, con- 
taining this year about 7,000 titles, afford signi- 
ficant indications of the steady growth of The 
Maemillan Company. Its genealogy is old and 


‘honorable. Its beginnings go back no less than 


sixty-five years, and it is interesting to note 
that the first appearance of the Macmillan 
name in publishing annals was in connection 
with an educational work. In 1843 there ap- 
peared in London a book entitled, “The Philos- 
ophy of Training,” by A. R. Craig, Late Clas- 
sical Master in the Glasgow Normal Seminary, 
published by D. and A. Maemillan, 57 Alders- 
gate street. Out of this venture grew ultimate- 
ly the famous London house of Maemillan & 
Company, Limited, the parent house of the 
American concern. 

The foundations of the American business 
were laid in 1869, when a branch house was 
opened in New York under the management of 
Mr. George E. Brett. The venture was, from 
the first, successful, and under Mr. Brett’s wise 
and energetic direction won for itself an envia- 
ble position in the first ranks of the book trade. 
On his death in 1890, the New York branch 
was constituted an independent firm with Mr. 
George Platt Brett as the resident American 
partner. As the business has increased the 
New York office has been removed from Clinton 
Hall to Bond street, then to 112 Fourth ave- 
nue, and finally to Nos. 64-66 Fifth avenue. In 
1896 the American firm was incorporated un- 
der the laws of the state of New York, and 
adopted the style of The Macmillan Company. 

Eminent American authors were early repre- 
sented in the lists of Macmillan & Company, 
and since the organization of the New York 
firm it has played an increasingly important 
part in the development of American literature. 
Among the American names to be found at 
present in its list are the following: James 
Lane Allen, F. Marion Crawford, Winston 
Churchill, Owen Wister, Jack London, Goldwin 
Smith, Richard G. Moulton, Percival Lowell, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Arthur Twining Hadley, Woodrow Wilson, 
Harry Pratt Judson, John Bates Clark, Frank- 
lin Giddings, Hamilton Wright Mabie, James 
Ford Rhodes, Henry Charles Lea, Edward 
Channing, Josiah Royce, J. Mark Baldwin, 
Edward B. Tichener, Lyman Abbott, Francis 
G. Peabody, Henry Churchill King, and 
Shailer Mathews. 


The great English names in this catalogue 
include those of Tennyson, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, Walter Pater, Coventry Patmore, Al- 
fred Austin, Frederick Harrison, James Bryce, 
Leslie Stephen, John Morley, Lord Acton, Lord 
Cromer, and scores of other lights of modern 
literature. The Macmillan Company holds the 
American agency for some of the greatest Eng- 
lish houses, including Macmillan & Company, 
George Bell & Sons, A. & C, Black, and Whit- 
taker & Company. It has established an inde- 
pendent company in Toronto (The Macmillan 
Company of Canada, Ltd.), and maintains 
branch offices in Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, and 
San Francisco. 





NEW SIX-STORY BUILDING OF THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Maemillan Company entered the eduea- 
tional field shortly after its incorporation, and 
rapidly rose to a commanding position in this 
field. It is now recognized as among the lead- 
ing educational publishers in America. Its 
list is distinguished for the high standard of 
scholarship that has been maintained. Among 
the authors of Macmillan text books are some 
of the best known names in school and univer- 
sity circles, such as Professors A. B. Hart, F. 
F. Baker, G. R. Carpenter, Ralph S. Tarr, 
Frank M. MeMurry, Charles A. MeMurry, Ed- 
ward Channing, L. H. Bailey, R. T. Ely, W. E. 
Chancellor, C. B. Davenport, H. A. Inglis, V. 
Prettyman, R. L. Ashley, Arthur Schultze, and 
H. W. Elson. 

AN EDUCATION THAT WILL LESSEN 
CRIME AND PAUPERISM. 
(Continued from Page 3) 

Incidentally, I believe every town, no matter 
what its size, should make at least one of its 
school buildings a social and intellectual center 
for the community. In this building should be 
an auditorium where lectures, concerts and 
other entertainments would be given; it should 
contain two or three smaller rooms where the 
literary, art, and women’s clubs would have an 
attractive and permanent home. But this has 
little to do with the prevention of pauperism 
and crime, and I will revert to my theme. 

A second means of lessening the social evils 
which we are discussing is to provide play- 
grounds and parks where the children of the 
tenement districts would have the opportunity 
to play under proper conditions. Supervisors 
of playgrounds should be designated to direct 
and supervise these playgrounds, first, that no 
physical harm might result from the use of 
whatever physical apparatus might be placed 
upon them; second, that no moral evils might 
ensue from the congregating together of those 
whose moral tone may not be of the highest. 
But the subject of playgrounds and their value 
in breaking up the “street gang” has been and 
is being so thoroughly exploited that it is not 
necessary here to emphasize the subject. 





Food and Physical Defects. 

Insufficient food as one of the characteristics 
of a bad environment has been mentioned as 
one of the causes of crime and pauperism. <A 
recent writer in the Boston American has said: 
“Remember always that the foundation of a 
criminal or pauper life is usually laid in a 
half-starved childhood. At one end of the 
criminal’s life there is semi-starvation, at the 
other end drunkenness, prison, the poorhouse. 
If you can stop the starvation, if you can give 
the brain of the normal human being a chance 
from the beginning, you can save yourself the 
expense of dealing with that person later as 
a criminal perhaps, or as an insane person or 
as a pauper.” This condition of mal-nutrition 
is one that may properly be attacked, and it 
should be the funetion of the school to pro- 
vide light breakfasts for those who cannot get 
them at home. Many thousands of children in 
New York, aceording to a recent report, were 
shown to have come to school breakfastless. It 
is out of these that the pauper and criminal 
emerge. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
if we ean furnish them with even a little nour- 
ishing food each day, we shall thereby enrich 
the blood, tone up the whole physical system, 
stimulate the brain to clearer and saner think- 
ing, and elarify the moral nature. It may be 
urged that this will entail a great additional 
expense, which the publie will be unwilling to 
assume. Of course, additional expense will be 
incurred, but it is unquestionably cheaper to 
provide free or penny breakfasts than to sup- 
port paupers and criminals. There is no doubt 
that merely from the point of view of dollars 
and cents, it is economy to change the possi- 
ble juvenile offender from a career that is anti- 
social and non-productive to one that is pro- 
social and productive. 

Closely allied to the question of mal-nutri- 
tion, and frequently an effect of it, is that 
of physical defects and ailments in children. 
It is agreed by all students of social conditions 
that many children become a burden to society 
and frequently even a menace, because of some 
physical defect or ailment which ean be reme- 
died by skilled attention at the right time. 

(Concluded on page 19) 


FULLY NOURISHED. 
Grape-Nuts a Perfectly Balanced Food. 
No chemist’s analysis of Grape-Nuts ean be- 
gin to show the real value of the food—the 
practical value as shown by personal experi- 

ence. 

It is a food that is perfectly balanced, sup- 
plies the needed elements of brain and nerves 
in all stages of life from the infant, through 
the strenuous times of active middle life, and 
is a comfort and support in old age. 

“For two years I have used Grape-Nuts with 
milk and a little cream, for breakfast. I am 
comfortably hungry for my dinner at noon. 

“T use little meat, plenty of vegetables and 
fruit, in season, for the noon meal, and if tired 
at tea time, take Grape-Nuts alone and feel 
perfectly nourished. 

“Nerve and brain power, and memory are 
much improved since using Grape-Nuts. T 
am over sixty and weigh 155 Ibs. My son and 
husband seeing how I had improved, are now 
using Grape-Nuts. 

“My son, who is a traveling man, eats noth- 
ing for breakfast but Grape-Nuts and a glass 
of milk. An aunt, over 70, seems fully nour- 
ished on Grape-Nuts and cream.” ‘“There’s a 
Reason.” 

Name given by Posiim Mo Potts Cveel 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wetivitie, 
ages. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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Miss Nellie M. Wood Makes a New World’s Record 
Writing at a NET Speed of 253 Words per Minute 

























eonstitutes THE WORLD'S RECORD. 


Smith's ‘Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.” 


AN EDUCATION THAT WILL LESSEN 
CRIME AND PAUPERISM. 


(Concluded from Page 18.) 

Diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat, in- 
juries to head and brain, tendencies towards 
tubereulosis, defective teeth, are all of them 
conditions which tend to impair the effective- 
ness of the brain and to undermine the power 
of the will and the capacity for self-control. 
According to the writer in the Boston Ameri- 
can, quoted above, “Among the children re- 
ceived by the New York juvenile asylum, 94 
per cent out of every hundred. had defective 
teeth, and all of them showed evidences of 
mal-nutrition, which means a badly nourished 
body, and consequently a badly fed brain.” 
These conditions call for medical inspection of 
the schools as one of the important agencies in 
lessening the tendencies towards pauperism 
and crime. Many of our large cities are taking 
this work up, some in a timid, half-hearted, 
unscientific way, others more courageously and 
with a eonstantly closer approximation to ade- 
quacy and to a scientific method. 


Special Schools. 

Another agency toward the lessening of pau- 
perism and erime lies in the provision of spe- 
cial schools and special teachers for defective 
and delinquent children, from which class 
many of our paupers and criminals are recruit- 
ed. The eurriculum in such a school should be 
predominantly manual, it being an established 
principle that the building-up of a normal 
mental activity in such children must be ap- 
proached via the hand. As Seguin very sig- 
nificantly points out, the centers for hand ac- 
tivity in the brain lie close to the region of the 
higher mental processes. 

But, after all, these things have been done 
or provided: playgrounds, parks, gymnasiums, 
baths, auditoriums, the use of the school build- 





Third " . . 


Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand : ; : : 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting : t f 
Style-Book of Business English : f : : ; 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education, 





T the Third International Contest for Speed and Accuracy in Shorthand Writing, held at Philadelphia, April 18, 1908, under the auspices of the 
A Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, the supremacy of the Isaac Pitman Shorthand was again fully demonstrated jn the winning, 
for the second time, of the Eagan International Cup by Miss Nellie M. Wood, with a NET SPEED OF 253 WORDS PER MINUTE, which 

Mr. Chas. Currier Beale, the Chairman of the Speed Committee, when announcing the results, called especial attention to the remarkable 
accuracy of the transcription handed in by Mr. Godfrey (an Isaac Pitman writer), from the notes of his dictation at 180 words a minute in the 
Miner Medal test. Of the 900 words dictated, Mr. Godfrey's transcript had 895 absolutely correct. 
und two as immaterial errors, thus making the transcript 99 4-5 per cent. correct. 


The adjoining diagram represents the highest net speeds attained by 
the different systems in the 


First International Speed Contest, Baltimore, 1906 
Second - is 7 Boston, 1907 


Philadelphia, 1908 





6= Send for particulars of a Free Mail Course to teachers, and a copy of “Which System”? and “ Pitman's Journal."’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York 


Publishers of 


ing as a social center, the furnishing of food 
to the ill-nourished, medical inspection, spe- 
cial schools and teachers for defectives and de- 
linquents—all of which are part and parcel of 
what the school system of a big, over-crowded 
city should do, and most of which should be 
done by all cities—there still remains one im- 
portant modification of the school curriculum 
which should contribute materially to lessening 
the tendency toward pauperism and crime. 
Industrial Training. 

Tt has already been noted that sociologists 
indicate unskilled labor and a lack of training 
in industrial pursuits as a prolific source of 
both pauperism and crime. There are two 
points of view from which we may look at the 
problem of inefficient and inadequate industrial 
training: first, the purely industrial aspect 
wherein special trade and vocational training 
is necessary if we would hold our ground with 
nations like Germany, France, and England, 
who are giving far more attention than we do 
to technical vocational instruction; second, the 
distinctly social point of view, where trade 
instruction is necessary as a preventive measure 
for certain anti-social conditions. But from 
either point of view, or from both combined, 
the most insistent edueational problem now 
confronting us is the establishment of voea- 
tional schools in connection with and as a part 
of our educational system. The establishment 
of trade and industrial schools in our great 
manufacturing centers, and of agricultural 
schools in our rural centers, would do more 
than any one thing, not only to enrich our re- 
sources as a nation, but as well to counteract 
some of the evil social conditions for which 
we are today seeking a remedy. For a large 
percentage of the sixteen million children who 
are attending our publie schools, the present 
type of education is inadequate. It does not 
provide sufficiently for the large number who 


Of the five incorreet, three were rated as material 
This is the highest percentage of accuracy at this speed on record. 


As at the last International Speed Contest (Boston, 1907), there were no 
entries from the ranks of Light-line or other non-Pitmanic Systems. 


In the ‘World's Typewriting Championship Contest” also held under the auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, Miss Rose L. Fritz 
broke all previous records by copying, for twenty-five minutes, at a net speed of 99 words per minute. 


In the ‘School Championship Contest,’’ Miss Elise 
Seott of Toronto won the Gold Medal with a net speed of 52 words per minute. 


Both Miss Fritz and Miss Seott learned the subject from Charles F. 


$1.50 


SPEED WITH ACCURACY 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand Again 


ALL RECORDS BROKEN 
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must earn their living through trades and man- 
ual activities generally. The state is under 
just as heavy an obligation—nay, I am inclined 
to say heavier obligation—to provide trade, 
industrial, and agricultural schools for the 
boys and girls who need them as to provide 
law, medical, engineering and normal schools 
for those who need them. 
Lead to a Vocation. 

After the child has established himself in 
the rudiments of a general education, say, by 
the end of the sixth grade, he should then have 
opportunity to take up work directly adjusting 
to vocation. If he must needs enter early 
upon bread-winning, he should be privileged 
to enter a trade school where he could fit him- 
self directly for his oceupation, and at the 
same time, for a portion of his day, continue 
the most essential academic studies. It is not 
possible here to elaborate this plan, but the 
writer believes firmly that elementary educa- 
tion could offer no more effective contribution 
to the problem of social reform, as well as to 
industrial efficiency, than by establishing voea- 
tional schools in connection with the public 
school system. 

In conclusion, it may be said that edueation 
cannot remove or prevent all the causes and 
conditions which operate to produce pauperism 
and crime. Many other social agencies must 
co-operate with it to accomplish the desired 
end. Our public school system can do much 
more than it is doing, however, and in this 
article we have attempted to point out what 
some of its extended functions are. “Nothing 
less than education,” says Hunter, “is powerful 
enough to save the child,” and the writer is 
coming to believe more profoundly every day 
that in the hands of our publie schools more 
than in any other one agency, not even except- 
ing the church, rests the future welfare of the 
American state and of American society. 
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What Is the Standard System in American 
Shorthand Practise ? ; Talks on Shor thand Te 
The original documents of the official returns referred to II. 
in the paper ‘‘Shorthand in the Offices of the United States 


Government,’ read before the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ HE old idea in shorthand, the rise of which was traced briefly 


Association by Mr. Frederic Irland, Official) Reporter of De- . . ; : | 
bate, United States House of Representatives, are open to in TALK I. last month, consisted of characters derived from ’ 


inspection, at the office of the Phonographic Institute Com- the geometrical circle. All these old-time systems depended upon 
pany, Cincinnati, by all who may feel interested. ‘These re- strokes written in all directions, the shading of some characters and ~ L 
ports, duly signed by the chief clerks of the several depart- not others in order to distinguish between like consonants, and the - 














ments of the United States Government, show that out of a placing of strokes above, on, and through the line of writing to in- eae 
total of 1579 shorthand clerks employed in the departmental dicate the vowels, which had to be omitted because they were dis- ous er 
offices 796 are writers of the Benn Pitman system. The a . . . well; 
proportionate use of other systems is shown as follows : joined dots and dashes (light and heavy) which could not be inserted high s 
insiia Wide, with sufficient rapidity to make their extended use practicable. In oom 
796 writers, 50.4%. these systems the use of hooks, half-lengths, etc., was largely depended given 
Graham, 242 writers, 15.3 %. upon to avoid the inherent difficulties of the geometrical alphabet. cece 
——— Munson, 86 wan, 5-49- GREGG SHORTHAND (the new idea in shorthand) is based 
axe Isaac Pitman, 67 writers, 4.2 %. ; ; ; 
‘aie Ghinee: Oh wethom, 4.8 ¢. on the oval or egg form, which is far more easily executed than the A sim 
exe Cross, 45 writers, 2.8 4. true circle. The characters are on the forward slope of longhand, em 
= Barnes, 25 writers, 1.5 %. which is familiar to the hand from childhood, so that they are delight- 
= Pernin, 25 writers, 1.5% . fully easy to execute. Gregg Shorthand does not employ the devices ao 
All others (totaling 14.8 4%), less than 1 % each. of shading or position-writing at all. In GREGG SHORTHAND auth 
This means that schools teaching the Benn Pitman system weal agheadinte srr — eenenen di ue eourenier can be tained 
have, during the last five years, furnisht more than half of to the consonants, in their natural order, with practically no greater ne 
the successful candidates that presented themselves in all parts effort than it takes to write the consonants alone. By the absence 
of the country for the United States Civil Service Examina- of the hooks, half-lengths, etc., a host of exasperating “‘rules’’ and 
tions as clerk stenographers. “exceptions to rules’’ are eliminated. This makes the system easy 
to learn. Edit 
worl 
A copy of Mr. Irland’s paper, with table of statistics, will A copy of the MANUAL OF GREGG SHORTHAND 7 
be mailed free to any school officer or teacher of shorthand will be sent to any teacher or school official upon application. Ask 
upon request sent to for a copy of SHORTHAND IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
a ee Sennen SCERY, THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY - 
Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
BENN PITMAN, President. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
JEROME B. HOWARD, Manager. | oOo: 
TEXT BOOK NEWS. will be found equally satisfactory, and now that THE NEATFIT BOOK COVER. 

Worcester, Mass. The text book committee the work is completed, a very extended use is With the preponderance of argument in its Aus 
has recommended Bacon’s German Grammar _ expected. favor, more than one-half of the forty-seven attorn 
for Beginners, Allyn & Bacon, and Modern II- An important book on “Art Education in the States of the Union have now adopted to a fifty-t 
lustrated Bookkeeping, American Book Com- Pyblic Schools of the United States” is to greater or less degree the free text-book plan. Book 
pany, for adoption. appear soon under the editorial direction of This plan carries with it, however, as almost for pe 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has Mr. James P. Haney, New York, N.Y. The 2 component part, the idea of preservation and of pe 
authorized Superintendent Greeson to select an American Art Annual will be the publishers. an extended use of the individual book. The strain 
open list of history texts to replace the book Ginn & Company announce two recent addi- — of paneer severing is thus self-evident. vie 
ne the seventh and eighth grades. tions to the International Modern Language | . = a off oF & enna aie ponent pg 

La Ofosse, Wis. Brooks’ readers, published Series, Goethe’s “Torquato Tasso” is pre- Ott waste of effort and waste of money. As — 
by the American Book Company, have been sented in a new edition with Introduction, individuals, oe satisfied to let aps ll enough pi: 
placed on the approved list. Maen, Menctitiensd Wnanslens, and. Veeddans, _— little realizing that a slight investment trade 

Jackeonville, Til, The school board has tp Pealesee Gane of Addi Colleen, thea: at the proper time would ultimately mean a | 

. : ‘ : . > saving of dollars. The state adoption of the V 
adopted Mace’s School History of the United lyn, N.Y. “Der Schimmelreiter,” by Theodor Senn tonthosks iden 3 hi _ yf 
States, Rand, McNally & Co.; Tarr & McMur- Storm, appears for the first time in a school ae 7 7 i. 2 = psi yt ” al ca 
ray’s geographies, the Macmillan Company; and college edition. It is an attractive story ae a ncn ee batt - ae segues a C 
Hse pls. for us, lof hfe and vier mg Sat th oper cet, chosing, cr 4 

Southworth’s “Builders of Our Country,” of the North Sea life which it portrays. The  Jife of the average school back. . . repol 
Book 1, fifth grade; Southworth’s “Builders of editors, Professors Macgillivray of Queen’s The National Book Cover Company of Syra- schor 
Our Country,” Book 2, sixth grade ; Mont- University, Ontario, and Williamson of Hobart cuse, N. Y., is manufacturing something new ciel 
paey's Leading Facts of American His- College, New York, have provided excellent and excellent in book covers. This is a one- Guan 
tory,” seventh grade; _Montgomery’s “Leading helps in the way of Introduction, Exercises, piece cover, already fitted to the book for which trict 
Facts of American History,” eighth grade. Notes, and Vocabulary. it is to be used. The title of the book is printed arch 

The legalized text-book commission of the A new chemistry text for advanced high on the front and back, so that the title is al- dist1 
state of Oklahoma held its first session June school classes has been issued by G. P. Put- ways apparent whether the book is in the hands spec 
3. Governor Haskell was elected chairman and nam’s Sons, New York. The author is FE. I. of the pupil or stacked or shelved. This pre- caga 
T. F. Brewer of Guthrie was made secretary. Lewis, an English authority. serves the individuality and identity of the Roe! 
July 20 is the date set for the next meeting, The forty-first edition of James’ English- book. ~_ 
at which time the bookmen will be given a German dictionary has just come from the The ease of putting on these covers is a dis- P 
hearing. : Macmillan press. The entire book has been  tinctive feature, as shown by the cuts. It hia 

Volume II of “Principles of Secondary Edu- : : 1 takes but the fraction of a minute to cover a a 
sella” te Peekeece De Garmo of Comell rewritten by English and German collaborators hook Thus an oe 3 Sa and 

. of note. Lists of geographical proper names, FP ag se a a oe oo of 


University, has just been published. Volume I, 
which dealt with “The Studies,” was found 
most satisfactory as a text to be used with 
those students who contemplate taking up teach- 
ing in the secondary schools. The second vol- 
ume, dealing with “Processes of Instruction,” 


irregular verbs and common abbreviations are 
added in both languages. 

Davenport, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted Moore’s commercial arithmetic and 
Jones’ readers. 


saved for her real work, that of teaching. 

Simple, sanitary, neat in appearance, ex- 
cellent in fit, easy to put on, durable, clean, 
title of book always apparent—these points will 
appeal to most schoolmen, and will make this 
a popular book cover. 
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Text-Books of Unusual Merit 


THE LATEST PHYSIOLOGIES 





LIPPINCOTT’S 


given due prominence. 





Cullers’ First Book in Physics 


A simple, practical text-book adapted to the needs and the comprehension of the 
pupils of the grammar grades. Numerous interesting experiments are given. 


Cullers’ Text-Book of Physics 


Written with special reference to the needs of pupils in High Schools and Acade- 
mies. The volume is fully up to date in every respect. and is the outgrowth of the 
author’s long and successful experience in teaching the subject. 


By J. A, CULLER, Ph. D., Professor of Physics in the Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio. 





INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


Edited by Angelo Heilprin and Louis Heilprin. A geographical dictionary of the 
world, giving an accurate picture of every corner of the globe in its minutest de- 


tails as it exists in the 20th century. 


Over 2,000 pages, quarto. Sheep, $10 00 net; half Russia, $12.50 net; patent index, 


50 cents extra. 


SEND FOR LARGE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Paiuaevenn 





PUBLISHERS 


After Book House. 

Austin, Tex. The state of Texas, through the 
attorney general, on June 20, filed a suit in the 
tiftv-third district court against the American 
Book Company of New York and New Jersey 
for penalties aggregating $3,077,850 forfeiture 
of permits and for a writ of injunction to re- 
strain these companies from doing business in 
Texas other than interstate, for the alleged 
violation of the antitrust laws of 1899 and 
1903. The attorney general alleged that these 
corporations are operating in restraint of 
trade. 


Valuable Report on School Architecture. 

Of more than passing interest is the report 
of the schoolhouse commission of the District 
of Columbia on the consolidation of the pub- 
lic schools in the district. And, while the 
report primarily aims to be a discussion of the 
school building conditions in the district, it is 
actually a careful study of the best school 
architecture as found in the large cities of the 
country. The commission consisted of the dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, the supervising 
architect of the treasury department and the 
distriet engineer, and made an exhaustive in- 
spection of the best schools in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Rochester, Providence, R. I., Springfield, 
Mass., and Baltimore. 

Exterior and interior views and floor plans 
of the best schools visited are shown, and in- 
teresting details of construction, ventilation 
and sanitary equipment are described. A copy 
of the report may be obtained, without cost, 
upon application to Senator J. H. Gallinger, 
chairman of the senate district committee. 


TWO PRIMARY CHARTS. 
The McConnell School Supply Company, 


4430 Market street, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
among a multiplicity of maps and charts, two 





FIRST BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY 
SECOND BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY 
=< THIRD BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY 


These books were written by Dr. J. A. Culler, of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
They are carefully graded to the needs and the comprehension of pupils of the vari- 
ous grades. The Kirst Book can be profitably used by any child that can read fairly 
well; the Third Book is sufficiently advanced for pupils in the highest grades in 
high schools, academies and normal schools; and the Second Book fully supplies 
the needs of pupils of the intermediate grades. The treatment of alcohol and nar- 
coties is strong, logical and sensible. The physical side of this subject has been 





Aldine Primer 


with stand 





27-29 West 23d St. 
NEW YORK 


primary charts which deserve special mention. 
These charts are a Primary Chart, for general 
use in kindergarten and primary grades, and 
a Primary Arithmetic Chart, intended for the 
first four months of arithmetic work. 

The McConnell Primary Chart, intended for 
general primary work, contains thirty-eight 
pages, 30 by 40 inches, and is cloth bound. It 
is composed of twenty pages primary reading, 
cight pages primary arithmetic, one page geo- 
graphical definitions, one page color chart, 
three pages primary drawing, three pages pri- 
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The McConnell Primary Chart. 


| ALDINE READERS 


Aldine First Reader 
Aldine Second Reader 
Aldine Third Reader 
Aldine Fourth Reader 
Aldine Fifth Reader 


Aldine Phonic Chart (separate) with stand 
* Special terms to Schools and Boards of Education for quantities. 
Phonic Cards (23 in a set) 


Sight Word Cards—Chart Set (55inaset) . . .40 
Sight Word Cards—Primer Set (89 ina set) . ‘ .65 
Rhyme Cards, perhundred . ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ 60 


(Each rhyme card contains the 17 rhymes used in the Primer) 


| NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


The Aldine Reading System 


FRANK E. SPAULDING 
Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass. 


AND 


| CATHERINE T. BRYCE 


Supervisor of Primary Schools, Newton, Mass. 


THE ALDINE METHOD 


LEARNING TO READ —A Manual for Teachers 
A complete exposition of the Aldine Reading System 


Cloth, 227 pages, $.60 


‘ ° ‘ Cloth, 149 pages, $.32 
Cloth, 143 pages, .32 
Cloth, 193 pages, 42 
Cloth, 312 pages, .48 
‘ In preparation 

In preparation 


ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 


Aldine Reading and Phonic Chart (combined) 


° ° ° * $10.00 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


mary music, and two pages of penmanship. 
This makes the chart possibly the best primary 
chart ever placed on the market. 

McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart is a 
beautiful series of charts lithographed in col- 
ors, showing the first principles of numbers by 
means of objects, such as butterflies, apples, 
pears, peaches, cherries, raspberries, strawber- 
ries, blackberries, ete. These objects place in 
the hands of the primary teacher something 
conercte as a basis for the study of arithmetic. 
They are always at hand and always such a 
true imitation of nature,. that the attention of 
children can always be held, whether the 
teacher is attempting to impress the idea of 
addition, .subtraction, multiplication or divi- 
sion, or is advancing one step further to the 
tables of weights and measures. 


VISES PAR EXCELLENCE. 


Attention is called to the full page adver- 
tisement in this issue of the Journal of the 
W. C. Toles Company, Box 125, Irving Park, 
Chicago, Ill., the leading specialists in the de- 
signing and manufacture of manual training 
benches and vises for schools. This company 
started more than fifteen years ago with a 
high-grade product, and has steadily main- 
tained it to the present time, believing that 
the best only should be supplied for school use 
by inexperienced students in manual training 
woodworking shops. The rapid growth of this 
company from year to year proves that the 
best is the cheapest and that only the best will 
stand this severe use satisfactorily. There are 
now thousands of boys who first used these 
vises in manual training shops who are now 
using them as instructors as well as in engi- 
neering shops in every section of the country. 

This company claims to have on file letters 
and orders that prove the immense value their 
manual training goods have already proved to 
the students of the United States. 
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PRACTICAL NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


The Beginner’s Primer. 30 cents net; postpaid. 


The Beginner’s Primer contains more reading material from 


children’s classic literature than any other primer. 


The Beginner’s Primer is exceptional also because of the number 
and variety of exercises teaching intelligent reading. 


The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book. 25 cents net; postpaid 


The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book is not a mere collection of words 


to be learned but a progressive system carefully adapted to the 


growing capacity and needs of pupils. 


The vocabulary is exceptionally well-chosen. All superfluous 
words are omitted, thus making it possible to concentrate upon 


and master the essential words. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, sosToN-New yorK-cHicaco 





USE THE BEST 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED AND USED SUCCESSFULLY. 
THE BUCKWALTER SERIES OF READERS. 


Do you have trouble teaching 
Arithm etic > You should not 


If you will use 
Brooks’ Standard Arithmetics 


your pupils will understand every step they 
take in arithmetic. 








Have you ever heard Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools, 
address an institute ? 
audience listens and learns, because Dr. 
Brumbaugh knows how to teach. 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers: 


When he speaks the 





The Buckwalter Easy aaa. 2s cas Fu 3 GIS Ae WORN a RE ORR E RIPEN BER 25 ap veal to the u 511 and readil y teacl hit oO 
Sy EE DEED WONUE NUDMOOE. oo ccc ccc cece cscccccccsceseseccsees Zt 4 | oe J ' nt 
The Buckwalter Second Reader................. isa venstadetiwensikas > read. 


The Buckwalter Third Reader..................... 


Guide Right, ethics for young people 


ae iene seas 40 P h ‘ { ‘ ’ 
Commonplace Book, A Record of my Reading, by Dist. Supt. 1 1 p S 


STE WE s BEVIN OE GOB iiss cccdesecsescesss 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher, 3 East 14th Street, New York City, 


BRUCE’S 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 9«§ == = 
Revised and Rewritten 


Third Edition -- 


Address: WM. GEO. BRUCE, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Learning to Read. 
A manual for teachers. By Frank EK. Spauld- 


ing and Catherine E. Bryce. 219 pages. New- 
son & Co., New York. 


The details of this manual are designed for 
the Aldine series of readers. In the develop- 
ment of one important device—the use of the 
rhyme—repeated references are made to the 
chart and primer of this series. But valuable 
cautions, suggestions and devices are offered, 
helpful in using any reader. One capital de- 
vice is the grouping of vowel combinations, as 
ill, in hill, bill, chill, ete.; ay, in gay, gray, 
tray, lay, ete. Teachers are cautioned to avoid 
ealling for attempts at trying which often 
amount to little but haphazard guessing. They 
are urged to direct attention to the thought— 
the connected thought of a paragraph rather 
than the unconnected thought of the word or 
the sentence. 


While the editors disclaim the word eclectic 
as descriptive of their manual, they have 
plainly gone afield for good means and devices 
to solve the elementary reading problem. 


The Common Sense of the Milk Question. 

By John Spargo, author of “The Bitter Cry 
of the Children.” 359 pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


The author states that the present volume 
owes its existence to a demand for the publi- 
eation of various lectures upon the subject 
delivered by himself during the past seven 
years. The work is a popular, easily under- 
standable exposition of the subject, and in 
reality places the general public under obli- 
gations to the author, who claims that there 
are no mysteries in the great problem of the 
relation of the public milk supply to the public 
health which need frighten away any intelli- 


See R ea Reishee 8 


Nation and State 


(There are various State editions) 





is the best 


new book on Civics. Ask the 
teachers of Washington, D. C., of Philadel- 


phia, Pa., of New York City, or of Portland, 
Ore. It is used in these cities. 








Publisher, 
614 ARCH STREET 


gent layman. Mr. Spargo is, above all else, 
an adherent to what is called “The Clean Milk 
School,” and his whole work may be summed 
up as an elaborate exposition of the value of 
cleanliness in every detail. How thoroughly 
this general thesis has been treated may be 
gathered from the headings of the chapters: 
The Rise in the Value of Babies, When the 
Mothers Fail, Why Cow’s Milk, Filth as In- 
fants’ Food, Milk-borne Diseases, A _ Brief 
Summary of the Problem, Outlines of 2 Policy 
of Reform. The volume is enriched with 
twenty-six illustrations, many of which tell 
all too clearly the tale of filth and disease and 
how the latter is spread. Some of these illus- 
trations, however, show the brighter and more 
hopeful side of the picture, such as The Straus 
Pasteurization Plant, or One of the Straus 
Infants’ Milk Depots. 


Jacquette, a Sorority Girl. 


By Grace Ethelwyn Cody. Illustrated by 
Charles Johnson Post. 300 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Duffield & Co., New York. 


All sorts of questions may form the theme 
of the modern story. When a social, an indus- 
trial, an educational problem has reached a 
certain stage, some solution or dilution of this 
problem appears in fiction. 


This time it is the question of sororities in 
high schools. Jacquette is the heroine. Bright, 
winsome, with a_ talent for leadership, the 
claims of her sorority soon become engrossing. 
She gradually realizes the disadvantages of the 
situation. She finds the social standards of 
her sorority narrow, imitation pranks offend 
her sense of fitness, her home “becomes just a 
place to rush into for eating and sleeping,” she 
barely makes her passes, and loses all chance 
of honors. A compromise is the outcome of her 
first attempt to resign. This compromise, like 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


many another, proves unsatisfactory. Finally 
she resigns, a group of admiring schoolmates 
at onee follow her example, and as another re- 
sult of her action—-the loeal chapter disbands. 

If one were inclined to-be critical one might 
say the sweet reasonableness of the heroine is 
ideal rather than real. Yet she illustrates the 
drift of popular sentiment on this question. It 
is well. Schools, school boards, homes, should 
protect girls against themselves. Youth is too 
fleeting, too delicate, to be marred by conflict- 
ing interests. 

Redcoat Captain. 

A Story of That Country, by Alfred Olli- 
vant, author of “Bob, Son of Battle,” ete. Tl- 
luminated by Graham Robertson. 200 pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This is a story book for very young children, 
printed in large type and written with the 
simplest words. The illustrations are quaint 
wood cuts. It is half nursery story and half 
fairy story, and is sure to please the little 
folks. It is a good, large book of 200 pages 
and would make a 5 year old a very proud 
possessor. It is one of the quaintest of books 
for very young people that we have seen in a 
long time. 

Hopkins & Underwood’s New Arithmetic. 

First book, by John W. Hopkins, superin- 
tendent of the Galveston public schools, and 
P. H. Underwood, teacher of mathematics, Ball 
high school, Galveston, Tex. 256 pages. Price, 
30 cents, net. The Maemillan Company, New 
York. 

This beginners’ book is intended for the 
second, third and fourth years at school. It 
contains, besides explanations, a large number 
of exercises. The work goes as far as interest, 
and contains a key. Many of the explanations 
of the processes are illustrated, so that- there 
may be a visual basis of comprehension. 
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The Stamford Automatic School 
PROGRAM ANDCLOCK SYSTEM 


embodies the latest and most ap- 
proved ideas of skilled and expe- 
rienced engineers. It insures that 
desideratum of all well-conducted 
schools —-UNIFORM TIME— and 
also rings automatically, on the 


second, all class signals and cor- 


program tape may be arranged to 
suit any schedule of recitations 
and study periods, ringing bells 
day by day and skipping Satur- 
days and Sundays. 


IF YOU HAVE THE 
STAMFORD YOU HAVE 
THE BEST THERE IS 











ridor and outside gongs. The 





EVOE School Colors are made to meet 
every requirement of color work; 
many different styles; all ‘‘true’”’ colors. If 
you want the best be sure you have Devoe. 


No. 122, shown above, has one cake each: 
Carmine, Ultra-marine, Perfect Yellow and Black; 
with one No. 7 Brush. 


You may have Charcoal Gray or another Per- 
fect Yellow in place of Black if wanted. 


Devoe Wood Stains are in powder form; 
ready to use when dissolved in water; for manual 


training work. 


Special prices to schools and dealers. 


Write for Bulletin 108 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY CO. 


143 Liberty Street : : : 


Factories at Stamford and Meriden, Conn. 





Ourstions and Answers 


School Telephone Systems. 

Question :—Will you please give me the name 
and address of such firms as supply telephone 
systems for public school buildings?—G. I. M., 
Seeretary, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Answer :—Intercommunicating telephone sys- 
tems for publie school buildings may be ob- 
tained from any one of the following firms: 

Electric Goods Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Ameriean Electric Telephone Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

The Western Electric Co., New York-Chi- 
cago. 

Pettes & Randall, New York, N. Y. 

The first named firm is best known to us and 
has probably done more school work than all 
the other companies put together. They manu- 
facture a number of telephone systems espe- 
cially for schools. 

School Desks. 

Question :—Please inform us what firm man- 
ufactures the Orion desk and also the Royal 
desk.—M. O. B., Columbus, Ga. 

Answer:—The “Orion” and “Royal” school 
desks are made by the Buffalo factory of the 
American Seating Company. 

Drinking Fountains. 

Question :—May I trouble you to send me the 
address of firms manufacturing forms of the 
hygienie drinking fountains referred to in the 
enclosed cireular, other than the Peck Company 
of New York, which IT have?—E. L. P., Iron 
Mountain, Mich. 

Answer:—Hygienie drinking fountains re- 
ferred te in your letter are manufactured by 
the N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tll., and the J. L. 
Mott Iron Works Co., New York, N.Y. They 


NEW YORK CITY 


Write for full line. Address Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 





may be obtained through any plumbers’ supply 
jobbing house. A ecard addressed to the manu- 
facturers will bring full descriptive matter. 


School-Book Publishing Houses. 

Question:—Can you give me the addresses 
of several new school-book houses—those who 
have recently started in business for them- 
selves ?—E. H. H., North Deering, Me. 

Answer :—Herewith are several of the newer 
and recently organized school-book publishing 
houses: 

B. D. Berry & Co., 378 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 15 FE. 17th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

C. H. Congdon & Co., 378 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Parker P. Simmons, 3 FE. 14th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

©. C. Birehard & Co., 221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Thompson-Brown Co., 120 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Frank D. Beattys & Co., 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


TWO WOMEN CHAMPIONS. 


Anent the rapid advance of women in the 
profession of shorthand and typewriting, the 
Typewriter and Phonographic World says: 
“Perhaps it is time for the young men to sit 
up and take notice! A woman, Miss Rose L. 
Fritz, now not only holds the world’s champion- 
ship typewriting record, but a woman also, 
Miss Nellic Margaret Wood, an Isaac Pitman 
writer, now holds the world’s championship for 
speed, 253 1-5 words a minute for five consecu- 
tive minutes, read from new matter, last month 
at Philadelphia, beat by one word a minute 
the former world’s record, established by Isaac 
S. Dement, at Lake George, N. Y., in 1888. 


In fairness to Miss Wood it should be men- 
tioned that the penalties under the rules of the 
Lake George contest were: For each material 
error deduct one word from the total dictated; 
for each immaterial error, one-half word. 
Under the rules of the Philadelphia contest the 
penalties were far more severe, viz., each ma- 
terial error deduct three words, and for each 
immaterial error deduct one word. Reckoned 
on the Lake George basis of penalties Miss 
Wood’s speed at Philadelphia would have been 
a fraction over 257 words per minute for the 
five minutes’ writing.” 


SEAMLESS STONE BLACKBOARD. 


The matter of a first-class and permanent 
blackboard surface is one that has and should 
receive careful consideration. The Improved 
Artificial Slate or “Seamless Stone Blackboard,” 
manufactured by M. H. E. Beckley, Chicago, 
has won its way to the front ranks in black- 
board work. It is made of fine particles of 
steel and ground slate mixed with other ingre- 
dients and set with a fine stone making cement. 
Tt is applied with a trowel on a base coat of 
hard plaster by a skilled mechanic, making a 
continuous dead black surface, just right for 
blackboard work. It has the advantage of being 
built solidly to the wall, so that it is noiseless 
to work upon. The absence of seams or joints 
make it thoroughly sanitary. Continued use 
for many years proves its lasting qualities. It 
is being adopted for such buildings as the new 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, sev- 
eral new buildings in Chicago, and other build- 
ings in various parts of the United States. Its 
growing popularity in the better class of build- 
ings should justify its careful consideration in 
the building of modern schools. 

Mr. Beckley is favorably known in the school 
furnishing business, having made a specialty 
of blackboard work and general school supplies 
for the past twenty years. 
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MANY HUNDREDS 


of School Boards have either ALREADY received or ordered 


their requirements, for fall use, of the ‘‘HOLDEN Book 
Covers’’ and ‘‘ Holden Repairing Materials’’ 


HAVE YOU? 


They lessen the annual outlay for Text Books 


ONE HALF !! 


Get your order to us QUICKLY. 
Many hundreds and many thousands of Text Books can be made serviceable another year or two 


instead of being discarded. 


A VERY LARGE business allows a VERY SMALL PROFIT. 
We have BOTH, and thus give School Boards more for their money than any one else. 
Samples—Information—anything you want, we cheerfully supply to help you 


GET IN LINE 


That’s why our business has grown so steadily year by year for over a 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


_Last Summer— no matter how many we shipped out daily, we were kept 
behind orders from 1,000,000 to over 1,250,000 Covers ! ! 


with the most progressive School Boards of the U. S. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 





INNOVATIONS IN SCHOOL ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 
(Concluded from Page 7) 
for school buildings, and the marvel is not that 
many of our buildings are bad, but that they 
are not a great deal worse. Surely a benign 
Providence must be interested in the welfare 
of our school children or the results obtained 
never could have been accomplished. 

We believe that every school board should 
employ a professional adviser to direct them at 
the time architects are to be selected, and it is 
our candid judgment that, if followed, this 
plan would result in immediate and remarkable 
improvement in the character of the school 
architecture of this country. 

Fireproof Buildings Needed. 

The third innovation which we would recom- 
mend is the encouragement of a sentiment 
everywhere in favor of a fireproof and panic- 
proof building. The cost of steel and concrete 
construction has been brought down to such a 
figure that there is really no excuse any longer 
for buildings to be anything else but fireproof. 
It is very certain that in Ohio, at least, it will 
be possible to build fireproof buildings for less 
money than to construct non-fireproof build- 
ings which will pass the inspection of the work- 
shop and factory man, and as the requirements 
of this inspector will render it practically im- 
possible to get any architectural effect on 
buildings designed in accordance with his re- 
strictions, it is almost certain that we shall be 
driven to the designing of fireproof buildings 
in order to produce buildings which will be ar- 
chitecturally beautiful and at the same time ac- 
ceptable to the state department. 

In view of the fact that more than one-fifth 
of the entire population, or eighteen million 
human beings, are constantly using our school 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 





buildings, and in view of the fact that the 
lives and health of these individuals are of 
more importance than the mere educational 
phase of the subject, have we not a right to 
insist that the school buildings of the future 
shall be absolutely safe, absolutely healthful 
and equipped with every convenience which 
will facilitate the acquirement of the most com- 
plete educational equipment ?—Address. 


“ALLSTEEL” LOCKERS. 


It has been three years since the Quarter- 
master General’s Department of the Army de- 
cided to discard the wood locker equipment 
then in use at army posts and install lockers 





Two types of “ Allsteel’’ Lockers manufactured by 
the General Fireproofing Co. 


made of steel. Since that decision was arrived 
at and carried into effect, posts all over the 
United States and Alaska, in Porto Rico, Hon- 
olulu and the Philippines have been fitted with 
the army type of “Allsteel” locker, as designed 
and manufactured by The General Fireproofing 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio. This type, 
representative of the highest development of 
steel lockers, was adopted on the unanimous 
recommendation of the board of officers who 
examined the samples submitted in competi- 
tion by eight or ten manufacturers. Some 
idea of the extent of the use of “Allsteel” 
lockers in the army may be gained when 
it is said that, in the last three years 
18,750 were manufactured on contract for 
the War Department. “Allsteel” lockers are 
built entirely of sheet steel, ventilated, or ex- 
panded metal. The finish is enamel, which is 
baked on the steel at very high temperature, 
so that it cannot flake off and is not easily 
marred in every-day use. “Allsteel” lockers 
are adaptable to use wherever lockers are re- 
quired—in offices, banks, schools, hospitals, 
gymnasiums, country clubs, boat clubs, mills, 
factories, ete. For police and fire stations the 
army locker is the type generally supplied. A 
notable installation of “Allsteel’” lockers is in 
the public schools of New York. The greatest 
jewelry house in the world, Tiffany & Co. of 
New York, is equipped throughout with The 
General Fireproofing Company lockers. In 
strong competition, the General Fireproofing 
Company was awarded the contract for locker 
equipment of the handsome Municipal Build- 
ing of the District of Columbia. The com- 
pany has an extensive plant at Youngstown, 
where it manufactures not only lockers, but 
desks, tables, all manner of cabinets and gen- 
eral office, bank, library and vault equipment, 
entirely of steel. .The plant is equipped with 
the most modern machinery, operated by ex- 
perts, and several hundred skilled workmen are 
constantly employed. 
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TALKS ON SHORTHAND 


I. 


MEBABEAU says: ‘‘ Among the greatest inventions of the human 

mind are writing and money, the common language of intelli- 
gence and the common language of self-interest.’? Shorthand is the 
logical development of the art of writing. 


Writing was originally a matter of chisel and stone. The Arabic 
alphabet and the invention of the printing press represented marvelous 
strides forward in the preservation in permanent form of the ideas of 
men. 


But almost as far back as recorded history goes there existed the 
desire and the means to record the spoken word as fast as it was uttered. 
The Chinese had a system of shorthand three thousand years ago: the 
Romans had a system of arbitrary signs for each word, which was 
practically a system of shorthand. 


The world progresses. About 1837 Gabelsberger, in Germany, 
and Pitman, in England, perfected systems of shorthand on the true 
sound-writing basis. These systems represented the most advanced 
thought in this field for the next fifty years. 


Then Mr. John R. Gregg originated a system which eliminated 
position writing, shading, and the backhand slant of the old systems. 
Immediately the new system gained headway, although its introduction 
was fought by the old-time systems just as the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery was fought in the industrial world. In spite of this 
opposition Gregg Shorthand has grown in popularity in all parts of the 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
GREGG SHORTHAND 


(“The shorthand of the English-speaking people.” —Gullbert Pitman.) 








Is Rapidly Supplanting 
All Other Systems. 





WHY NOT INVESTIGATE 


world until it is now the leading system. 


In further talks which will appear in these columns, the old idea 
and the new idea in shorthand will be compared. 
































A few of the High Schools in which 


GREGG SHORTHAN 


IS TAUGHT 


EAST BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 
OMAHA HIGH SCHOOL, OMAHA, NEB. 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
HOPE ST. HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NORTH HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EAST HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

WEST HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MONTCLAIR HIGH SCHOOL, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. 
WILKESBARRE HIGH SCHOOL, WILKESBARRE, PA. 
EAST HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO. 

WEST HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO. 

LOWELL HIGH SCHOOL, LOWELL, MASS. 

SAN JOSE HIGH SCHOOL, SAN JOSE, CAL. 

SALEM HIGH SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 

GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, READING, PA. 

PORTLAND HIGH SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE. 
MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL, MANCHESTER, N. H. 
PLAINFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
SPOKANE HIGH SCHOOL, SPOKANE, WASH. 
KANSAS CITY HIGH SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


SEVERAL HUNDRED MORE. 








NOW ? 





II. 


HE old idea in shorthand, the rise of which was traced briefly 

in TALK I. above, consisted of characters derived from 
the geometrical circle. All these old-time systems depended upon 
strokes written in all directions, the shading of some characters and 
not others in ‘order to distinguish between like consonants, and the 
placing of strokes above, on, and through the line of writing to in- 
dicate the vowels, which had to be omitted because they were dis- 
joined dots and dashes (light and heavy) which could not be inserted 
with sufficient rapidity to make ‘their extended use practicable. In 
these systems the use of hooks, half-lengths, etc., was largely depended 
upon to avoid the inherent difficulties of the geometrical alphabet. 

GREGG SHORTHAND (the new idea in shorthand) is based 
on the oval or egg form, which is far more easily executed than the 
true circle. The characters are on the forward slope of longhand, 
which is familiar to the hand from childhood, so that they are delight- 
fully easy to execute. Gregg Shorthand does not employ the devices 
of shading or position-writing at all. In GREGG SHORTHAND 
the vowels are written and because of their character can be joined 
to the consonants, in their natural order, with practically no greater 
effort than it takes to write the consonants alone. By the absence 
of the hooks, half-lengths, etc., a host of exasperating “‘rules’’ and 
“exceptions to rules’’ are eliminated. This makes the system easy 
to learn. 

A copy of the MANUAL OF GREGG SHORTHAND 
will be sent to any teacher or school official upon application. Ask 


for a copy of SHORTHAND IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL BOARD JOURNAL.” 








Nervousness 


The use of HMorsford’s Acid 
Phosphate has been found exceed- 
ingly valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing mental 
and physical endurance, and as a 
general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derangement 
of the digestive organs or of the 
nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can't supply you send 25 
cents to RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Prov- 
idence, K.I., for trial size bottle, postage 
paid. 





Good Lobsters. 


A student at one of the universities was 
planning to entertain a few friends with a 
chafing-dish supper in his rooms. He went to 
a local fish market and interviewed the old 
salt who kept the shop on the subject of lob- 
sters. 

“Are you sure they’re fresh?” reiterated the 
youth. 

The lobster dealer gave him a keen glance 
and vouchsafed the following: 

“Young man, them lobsters is all right, but 
ef you ain’t all right, them lobsters is going 
to find it out.” 





The Professor’s Children. | 
His Little Daughter—I’m never going out walking with papa again. | Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
| 


Boy Friend—Why ? - 


Little Daughter—Well, he forgot his handkerchief, so he tied five 
knots into the silk bows on my new dress.—Meggendorfer. 
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Mus der PHyfifftunde. 
Profeffor: , Nennen 
Sie mir Korper, die in 
allen Drei Agqgreqatzu- 
jtinden vorfommen. “ 

Schiiler: , Wafjer. 1. 
fliifjiq (als Wafjer), 2. 
feft (als Gis), 3. qas- 
firmig (als Dampf).“ 

Brofeffor: ,, Rennen 
Sie fonjft feine?,, 

Nach einiger Seit ein 
Shiiler: , Der RKiife 
fommt aud in drei Age 
gregatzujtinden vor.,, 


Quieting the Baby. 


A New York scientist, the father of a large | 


and growing family, has his troubles. One even- 
ing his youngest was holding forth in her best 
style. The mother could do nothing with the 
child, so the man of science went to the rescue. 


“T think I can quiet little Flora,” he said. 
“There’s no use in humming to her in that 
silly way. What she wants is real music. The 
fact that I used to sing in the Glee Club at 
Yale, and sang well, too, may make a differ- 
ence.” 

Accordingly, the professor took the child and, 
striding up and down the room, sang in his 
best manner. He had not finished the second 
verse of his song, when a ring was heard. The 
door opened and there stood a small girl, who 
said: 

“T’m one of the family that’s just moved into 
the flat next to yours. There’s a sick person 
with us, and he says, if it’s all the same to 
you, would you mind letting the baby cry 
instead of singing to it?”—WSelected. 





Couldn’t Help It. 


Professor—Have I made myself plain ? 
Fresh—No, sir. God did it. ° 


cooking school? 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY :: 











EACHERS, do you realize how important it is 


to have the best pencils used in the schools un- 
der your charge? Fit the pencil to the work; 


don’t attempt to draw or write with a pencil 
that is too hard or unsuitable in any way. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
are made in eight grades, and are adapted to 
all kinds of class-room work. Every child bas 


in a greater or less degree, the art instinct. Let 
them draw pictures, they take to it naturally; 


but how much better will their work be, if done with the proper tools. 
Our BEGINNERS’ PENCIL is made expressly for the little ones, to use at 
the commencement of their school life. 
Samples sent to any teacher if you will kindly let us know the number 


of pupils under your charge. 


JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


A Throwback. 
Farmer Ragweed—Has Bill learned anything 
tew college ? 
Mrs. Ragweed—No; an’ wuzzn’t that, he 
forgot what he uster know! Says he can’t 
eat pie without a fork. 


Knew the President. 
At the closing exercises of a Syracuse school 
a little girl was asked: “Who is the head of 
our government?” “Mr. Roosevelt,” she said 
promptly. “That is right,” said the teacher, 
“but what is his official title?” “Teddy,” re- 
sponded the little miss promptly. 


Teacher—Give me an example of common 
noun, 

Scholar—Man. 

Teacher—Now give an example of a collec- 
tive noun. 

Scholar—Tax-man. 


What’s the Use? 
“Going to send your son to college?” 
“Nope.” 
“Can’t afford it?” 
“Oh, I can afford it all right, but he cares 


absolutely nothing for athletics.”—Houston 
Post. 





Young Husband—Did you get the recipe for this soup from the 


Wife—No. I got it out of my head. 
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NEW YORK 


Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Successors to Maynard, Merrill & Co., Publishers 


BOSTON . CHICAGO 
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Christiansen’s New Drawing Table. 


A NEW DRAWING TABLE. 


The drawing table illustrated above is one 
which is especially designed to meet the needs 
of high schools. When this table is used it is 
impossible for one pupil to use the drawing 
material which is the property of another, for 
each has a key which fits his private drawer 
only. In addition to this, each student has 
his own drawing board, so that it is unneces- 
sary to remove unfinished work from the board 
that it may be in readiness for his successor; 
and then, too, the drawing will be kept per- 
fectly clean, because it is stored in its com- 
partment in the desk closet when not in use. 

The standard size of this table is, top, 48 by 
23 inches, and height, 41 inches, but the manu- 
facturer, C. Christiansen, Chicago, has his fac- 
tory so equipped that he can make special sizes 
on very short notice. 

ROWLE®W’ SPECIALTIES. 

E. W. A. Rowles, 233-235 Market street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., manufacturer and dealer in sup- 
plies, apparatus and furniture for schools and 
colleges, has three specialties which are worthy 
of special mention. 

Dann’s Noiseless Blackboard Eraser, made 
entirely of felt and sewed with felt erasing 
strips to a felt back, is noiseless, easily cleaned, 





AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE C0. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 


Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 











School House ; 
We make.-a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 


ow in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 










arases perfectly and is 
positively dustless. 

The Ball Stopper 
School Inkwell is an 
inkwell opened and 
closed automatically by 
the insertion of the 
pen. The pen when in- 
serted displaces a little 


oj 5 






Cross-Section. 


ball. When withdrawn 
the ball again returns 
to its position, thus ef- 
fectively closing the 
inkwell. The cover, the 
ball and the runaway 
are so ingeniously fas- 


tremely gratifying. 








tened together that 
mischievous’ .children 
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‘annot take them apart. : 

Rowles’ Perfect Black - 

board Eraser Cleaner 

is a simple device, consisting of two separate 

handles to which steel rods are adjusted. These 

are so shaped that the eraser will fit perfectly 

into the rods. The entire apparatus is then 

taken, one in each hand, and the erasers given 


a beating, one against the other, until per- 
fectly cleaned. ' 





Rowles’ Blackboard Eraser Cleaner, 


These three devices are but three parts of a 
very extensive line of goods carried by E. W. 
The great variety and number of 
articles manufactured makes it impossible to 
begin even to mention all the things to be 


A. Rowles. 





We can save you 25 %to 75% 
on any make of 


TYPEWRITER 


you may desire _ 
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Sooner or later 
it will be worth dol- 
lars to you to have our illus- 
trated catalog of all the standard 
makes and styles of 


TYPEWRITERS 


We have offices and salesrooms in 
the following cities: 










New York Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Richmond Kansas City San Francisco 


Milwaukee, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Minneapolis 


Write for catalog and address of 
nearest office. Go and see the ma- 
chines if possible. We ship type- 
writers for inspection, rent, sell, and 
repair. All makes, all prices. 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Operated by the American Writing Machine Co 
345-347 Broadway, New York 


It is now a well-established fact that dust is accountable for the spreading of 
more contagious diseases among school children than any other single cause, 

Modern science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures. 
dangerous diseases may be averted. A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is ex- 
‘Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Floor 
Dressing for the best results. 
lation of germs, and tests have proved that 97% per cent. of all 
living organisms coming in contact with the dressing are killed. 
Besides being a dust preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an 
effective floor preservative and labor saver. 
Pays for itself many times over. 


In order that you may be convinced of the merits of Standard 
Floor pape we will apply it to the floor of one room or 
corridor in school 


Sold in barrels and cans of varying sizes. Send for testimonials, 
reports and book, ‘‘ Dust and its Dangers.” 
STANDARD on. COMPANY OF NEW YORK 








Do away with dust and many 


By keeping down the dust it prevents the circu- 


Will not evaporate. 
Not intended for household use. 


or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 


ncorporated) 





found in his very excellent catalogue of school 

and college equipment. Any person who will 

write to Mr. Rowles at 233 Market street, Chi- 

cago, can acquaint himself more fully and in 

greater detail with his large stock of goods. 
SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Governor Hughes of New York has signed 
the bill permitting any city or union free 
school district to establish general industrial 
schools, open to pupils who have completed the 
elementary school course or attained the age 
of 14 years, and trade schools open to pupils 
who have completed an elementary school 
course, and reached the age of 16. The meas- 
ure is far in advance of Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin laws, and New York will have an 
opportunity to show what can be accomplished 
in industrial training through the public 
school system. 


me 


The excellence of its 
work is only qualified by 
the ease with which it ac- 
complishes it. 


Write us or any branch for full information. 
The Smith Premier Typewirter Co. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Branches Every where 


Nmith Premier 
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~= trial School; $30,000. 


ALABAMA. 
._Elyton— Three schools’ will be 
erected, Girard—$10,000, bonds, voted 
for school. Carrollton—School wll be 
erected. Huntsville—School will be 


erected. 
; ARKANSAS. 
' Little Rock—6-room and 4-room 
school will be erected. Allendale— 
School will be erected, to cost $1,500. 
Mena—High school will be erected. 
Searcy—Archts. Gibb & Sanders are 
eparing plans for school; $12,000. 
hornton—Archts. Gibb & Sanders are 
preparing plans for 4-room_ school; 
$5,000. Nettleton—School will be 
erected. Gurdon—Archts. Stewart & 
Witt, Texarkana, have plans for 
school. Blevins—School will be re- 


built. 
CALIFORNIA. 

San Diego—State Architect Sellon 
has plans for normal bulding; $40,- 
000. Willowbrook — Contract was 
awarded for 4-room_ school. San 
Francisco—Chinese will build school 
to cost $50,000. Lockwood—School 
will be erected; $20,000. Tulare— 
High school will -be erected. High- 
land—S8-room school will be erected. 
Santa Anita—2-room School will be 
erected. Grimes—School will be 
erected. Covina—8-room school will 
be erected. Ontario—$65,000, bonds, 
voted for high school. Martinez— 
Competitive plans are being prepared 
for school. Los Angeles—Archt. C. 
W. Buchanan has plans for one-story 


school. 
COLORADO. 
Denver —4-room school will be 
erected, South Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Winsted—Addition will be built. 
West Thompson — Contract was 
awarded for school. 
DELAWARE. 


Elsmere—Archt. Wm. D. Brinkle, 
Wilmington, has plans for addition. 
Hollyoak—Archt. Wm. D. Brinkle has 
plans for addition. 

FLORIDA. 

Ocala—School will be erected. St. 
Augustine—Plans are being prepared 
for high school. Jacksonvlille—Pri- 
mary school will be erected; $8,000. 


GEORGIA. 
Ashburn—Archt. P. E. Dennis, Ma- 
con, is preparing plans for 2-story 
high school. Columbus—Contract was 
let for colored school. : 
IDAHO. 
Kamiah—Plans have been approved 
for Indian day school. Mill Creek— 
School will be _ erected. Annis— 
School will be erected. Southwick— 
2-story school will be erected. 


ILLINOIS. 

Tamms—Archt. John S. Jenkins, 
Cairo, has plans for 2-room school. 
Maywood—tl-story school will be 
erected. Cissna Park—Archt. C. D. 
Henry, Kankakee, has plans_ for 
school. Johnston City—Archts. Liese 
& Ludwick, Danville, are preparing 
plans for school; $10,000. Casey— 
School will be erected. Wilmington 
—School will be erected; $60,000. 
Newton—Township high school will 
be erected. Begota—Township high 
school will be erected. Chicago— 
Archts. Holabird & Roche are receiv- 
ing bids for building, Illinois Indus- 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS 


for lowering the shade from the 
top as well as raise from the -bot- 
tom. Can be attached to any 
window; no special arrangements 


required; any spring roller can 
be used without altering; they 
are the best; get our illustrated 
catalogue. 
Mfg’d by C. |. WIMMER 
Columbus, 0. * 





' The window 
shade ROLLER is 
made adjustable. 
All’dr any part of 
window can be 
shaded as desired. 


VE YOUR EYES Now. used and 

USE appreciated in 

JOHNSONS ADJUSTER bundreds of school 
buildings. 


Simplicity and 
durability its 
great success. 

Send for Book- 
let. and Free Sam- 
ple of Adjuster 
Bracket. 


R. R. Johnson, Mfr. 
161 Randolph 8t., 


Chicago, I. 








Congerville— 
Archt. Geo. Miller, Bloomington, has 
plans for school.- Blue Mound—1l- 
room school will be erected. Col- 
hester—2-story school will be built. 
Lincoln—Addition will be built. to pa- 


‘rochial school. Marshall—School will 
tbe erected. Batavia—Archt. Flanders 
: will prepare Poe for addition. Roby 


—School will be erected. Greenfield 
—Contract was let for school. Mo- 
line—Manual training school will be 
erected; $15,000. Shiloh—Addition 
will be built. 
INDIANA. 

Swanington—Archts. J. F. Alexan- 
der & Sons, Lafayette, have plans for 
2-story school; $10,000. Woodland— 
School will be erected. Brookville— 
Archt. Geo. Barkman, Hamilton, is 
preparing plans for 2-room_ school. 
Hammond—aArcht. J. T. Hutton is 
preparing plans for school. Broad 
Ripple—Archts. Henry C. Brubaker & 
Co., Indianapolis, have plans for 2- 
story school. Linton—Archt. R. A. 
Bradley, Indianapolis, has plans for 
2-story school. Carthage—Archts. W. 
S. Kaufman & Son, Richmond, have 
plans for school; $6,000. Elwood— 
Archt. Chas. Kaufman has plans for 
2-room school. Anderson — Archt. 
Chas. Kaufman has plans for school. 
Lyons—Archt. J. W. Gaddis, Vin- 
cennes, has plans for 2-story school; 
$23,000 Royalton—School will be 
erected. Bovine—Archt. Frank Dun- 
can, Princeton, has plans for 2-room 
school. Tell City—Archt. F. J. 
Schlotter, Evansville, is preparing 
plans for 2-story school; $10,000. 
Crown Point—High school will be 
erected. Columbus—School will be 
erected, District No. 1. Sterling— 
School will be erected. Needmore—3- 
room school will be erected. Peru— 
l-room school will be erected. 
Georgetown—3-room school will be 
erected. Brownsburg—School will be 
erected. Rockville—$18,000, bonds, 
voted for high school. 


IOWA. 

Mason City—Archt. W. F. Keefe, 
Austin, is preparing plans for 2%- 
story school; $35,000. Carning— 
School will be erected, Dist. No. 3. 
Council Bluffs—School will be built 
Springton—School wll be erected. 
Mt. Pleasant—$40,000, bonds, issued 
for school. Dodgeville—School will 
be erected. Wiota—School will be 
erected. Cincinnati—Archt. O. A. 
Houghland, Chariton, has plans for 
2-story school. Denver—Archt. J. G. 
Ralston, Waterloo, has plans for 
sehool. Blakesburg—School will be 
erected, sub-district No. 2. Colo— 
2-room school will be erected. Stan- 
wood—Bids have been received. for 
school; $25,000. Nevada — 4-room 
building will be erected. Ringsted— 
School will be erected. 


KANSAS. 

Lenexa—Archt. Wilson W. Hunt, 
Kansas Cty, is preparing plans for 
school. Fort Scott—High school will 
be erected. Blaine—2-room school will 
be erected. Burkburnett—Archt. D. 
R. Brown, Wichita Falls, Tex., has 
plans for 2-story school. Ashland— 
Addition will be built; $8,000. Brew- 
ster—4-room school wll be erected. 
Elsmore—Bonds voted for school. 


KENTUCKY. 

Morganfield — Archts. Harris & 
Shopbell are preparing plans for t- 
room school. Frankfort—Archt. Leo 
L. Obewarth is preparing plans for 
2-story school; $20,000. Rockport— 
4-room school will be erected. Green- 
dale—Dormitory for boys will be 


erected. 
LOUISIANA. 

Benton—Archt. Perry Bridges of 
Shreveport has plans for school. Pio- 
neer—School will be erected. Cheney- 
ville—2-story school will be erected. 
Wallace—School will be erected, 4th 
ward. Laplace—School wll be built. 
Jennings—High school will be built; 


$40,000. 
MARYLAND. 

Aberdeen—Archt. O. G. Simonson, 
Baltimore, has pians for high school; 
$10,000. Mt. Washington — Archts. 
Owens & Sisco have plans for school. 
Forest Glen—School will be erected. 
Hurlock—$9,000, bonds, voted for high 


school. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lowell—Archt. Millard T. Davis has 
plans for 2-story school. Dorchester 
—School will be erected. Revere— 
Addition will be built for school. 
Oakdale—Archt. W. B. Reid, Holyoke, 
has plans for school. 


MICHIGAN. 
Fennville—Archt. James Price of 
Holland has plans for addition to high 
school. Sturgis—Annex will be built 
to high school. Hastings—Archt. J. 
P. Waters has completed plans for 
addition to school. 


MINNESOTA. 

McKinley—Archts. Bray & Ny- 
strom, Duluth, have plans for 3-story 
school, Dist. No. 18; $50,000. Hopkins 
—Archt. Fremont D. Orff, Minneap- 
olis, -has plans for 8-room_ school; 
$35,000. Brooten—School will be 
erected. Clinton—Archts. Thori, Al- 
ban & Fisher, St. Paul, have plans 
for 2-story school; $12,000. Culver— 
Archt. E. 8S. Radcliffe, Duluth, has 
plans for erection of school. Owa- 
tonna—Addition will be built to high 


-— Sehoslgfoesh Sour 


LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating .. Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 
MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING GLOSETS 
GARBAGE CREMATORIES: 


























SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 













school. Elba—Archts. Bray & Ny- 
strom, Duluth, have plans for 2-story 
school; $50,000: Heron Lake—Archt. 


addition. Gilbert—Archts. Bray & 
Nystrom, Duluth, have plans for high 
school. Meadowland—School will be 
erected. 


be erected. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


erected. Pontotoc—School will be City, has plans for 2-story school; 
erected; $25,000. oe , areee een J. P. Guth, 
maha, has plans for 2-story parochi- 

, MISSOURI. al school; $10,000 Pilger—2-story 
Kansas City—Archts. Wilder & school will be erected. Omaha—Two 
Wright have plans for academy. additions will be built. Wayne— 


Waverly—Archt. B. J. Patrick, Brook- $50,000, bonds, voted for high school. 
field, is receving bids for 2-story Lushton—School wll be erected. Fair- 
Marshall— County bury—Addition will be built. Mil- 
board of education will erect 1-story ford—Addition will be built to high 
1l-story school. 
school will be erected. Lancaster— erected; 


school; $20,000. 





school at Pennytown. Slater 


Sketches are being 
school; $20,000. Leeton—Contract has 
been let for colored school. Dear- 
born—Addition will be built . War- 


addition. 


Durham—aArcht. J. 
saw—School will be erected; $6,000. ardson, Dover. has plans for addition. 
Clayton—$10,000, bonds, issued for Manchester 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


MONTANA. 


Miles City—Archt. B. Rivenes has 


W. H. Stevens, Winona, has plans for rel a 


NEBRASKA. 


a CI ria Cornlea—Archt. Geo. W. Ashby, 
> Winona—Addition will be Chicago, Ill, has plans for’ school. 
built to school. Culdrum—School will [Leshara—School will be 


Fairmont—Archts. 





Callaway—School_ will 


$20,000. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





School Water Closets 


Kelly Octopus closet fitting complete with 
eight Kelly Automatic Closets. Illustration 
shows screens for school or factory installa- 
tion (no doors). 


Kelly Octopus fitting (patents applied for), 
when set in place, completes the roughing in 
for eight water closets. Note that this fitting 
is a one-piece casting. 


SAVE 
50% in Space, Mater- 
ials and Labor. 


No dark corners. 


We furnish them 
plete as shown. 


Over 300 Kelly Closets 
in St. Louis Public 
Schools. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ALY GOS 


Congress Street and Belt Ry. 
CHICAGO 





Butte—Ad- 


erected. 
Grant & Latenser 
have plans for school; $30,000. Hoop- 

Vaiden—Propose erection of school. er—School will be erected; $25,000. 
Clarksdale—2-story school will be Elgin—Archt. Wm. L. Steele, Sioux 


Coleridge—School 
received for will be erected; $15,000. 
Edward Rich- 


Plans are being consid- 
ered for high school. 
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Protection against disease is an important issue 
in the care of school children. 
is a breeding place of numerous disease germs and 
poisonous gases, which emanate through the lava- 
tories, and, unless proper precautions are observed, 
may seriously affect the health of the children 
through their entire life. 


The Red Cross Automatic Disinfector and Sunol 
Disinfectant constitute the most reliable and eco- 
nomical means of protection, because they purify the 
atmosphere, counteract foul gases and render inert that 
which produces germs and disease. 
uninterrupted service in numerous schools, govern- 
mental and municipal institutions, business estab- 
lishments, etc., in different parts of the country 
testify that the Red Cross System produces results 
that leave nothing to be desired. 


Send for catalogue and further particulars 


Our sewerage system 


Many years of 


RED CROSS HYGIENIC CO. 
470 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW JERSEY. 





Westmont—Archt. Wm. T. Towner, 
New York City, is preparing plans 
for 2-story school; $30,000. Mont- 
vale—Archt. Wm. T. Towner, New 
York City. is preparing plans for 2- 
story school; $10,000. Upper Mont- 
clair—Archts. Van Vleck & Gold- 
smith, New York City, have plans 
for 2-story school. Northvale—Archt. 
Wm. T. Towner, New York City, has 
plans for 2-story school; $15,000. 
Paulsboro—School will be erected. 
Irvington—Archt. J. B. Allen’ has 
plans for school; $18.000. Borden- 
town—Addition will be built. Glen 
Ridge—Addition will be built; $25,- 


000. Brainard—2-room school will be 
erected. 
NEW MEXICO. 








Farmington — Addition will be 
built. Estancin—$17,000, bonds, is- 
sued for school. 

NEW YORK. 

Franklinville— Arecht. Otis Dack- 
stader, Elmira, has plans for school. 
Clyde—Addition will be built. Ava- 
lon—Archt. Joseph H. Oberlies. of 
Rochester has plans for parochial 
school. Au Sable Forks—2-story and 
basement school will be erected. 
Troy—Archt. Stanton P. Lee _ has 
plans for addition. Nyack—Archt. 
Emery. New York City, has. plans 
for 3-story school; $75,000. Corinth— 
Archt. Hubbard, Utica, has plans for 
two 4-room_ schools. Forestville 
Archts. Sly & Coddington, Fredonia, 
have plans for remodeling high 
school. Rochester — Portable school 
will be erected. Ogdensburg—Archt. 
Wilson Potter, New York City, has 


plans for 2-story school. Bellmore, L. 
I—Archts. Tuthill & Higgins, Ja- 
maica, have plans for 2-story school. 
Huntington, L. I.—Assoe. Archts. Ad- 
den & Parker, Boston, Mass., have 
plans for 8-story school. Circleville 
—Contract was let for erection of 
school. Industry—Four 2-story cot- 
tages will be erected, State Agricul- 


tural and Industrial School. Hills 
Corners—School will be erected. 
i NORTH CAROLINA. 
Mocksville—Archts. Hook & Rog- 


ers, Charlotte, have plans for school. 





Biltmore School will be erected. 
New Found—Contract was let for 
school. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Williston—School will be erected. 
Crosby — School will be erected. 
Wishek—6-room school will be built. 
Bottineau—School will be erected. 
Epping—School will be erected. Ken- 
mare—School will be erected, Dist. 





No. 34. Overly—4-room school will be 
erected. Marshall—Three schools will 


be erected. 
erected. 


Medord—School will be 





OHIO. 

Logan—School will be erected. 
Dist. No. 9. Butler—School will be 
erected. TLima—8-room school will be 
erected. Mt. Blanchard—School will 





be erected. Radnor—Addition will be 
built. Risingsun—Archt. F. M. Smith, 
Fostoria, has plans for 1-story school 
Gahanna—Archts. Dawson & Hol- 
brook will erect school. Grove City 
—Archts. Dawson & Holbrook, Colum- 
us, have plans for i-story school. 
Thornville—Archts. Marriott & Al- 


en, Columbus, have plans for 2- 
story school; $12,000. Wooster— 
$40.000, bonds, voted for school. 
Holmesville—Archt. S. <A. Power, 


ooster, has plans for school. Lin- 
den Heights—Archts. Dawson & Hol- 
rook have plans for 1-story school; 





$5,000. Lorain—Archt. Paul O. Riss- 
man is preparing plans for 2-story 
School. Shadyside—Archts. Geo. D. 


Giffin & Son, Fairmont, W. Va., have 
Plans for school. Vaughansville—4- 
room school will be erected. Colum- 
iana—8-room school will be erected; 
$25,000. Delhi—School will be_ built. 
Darrtown—2-room school will be 
erected. Wren—2-story school will 


be erected; $12,000. Lindenwald— 
Archt. Frederick G. Mueller has plans 
for school. 





OKLAHOMA. 
Sapulpa—Plans will be drawn for 
school, to cost $20,000. Henryetta— 
School will be remodeled. Bartles- 


ville—High school will be erected. 
Muskogee—$200,000, bonds, voted for 
school. Archt. Everman will erect 
two schools. Archts. Babcock & Hart 
are preparing plans for ward school. 
Copan—Archts. Everman & Lara- 
mour, Bartlesville, have plans for 2- 
story school. El Reno—8-room school 
will be erected. Walters—$35,000, 
bonds, issued for school. Waurika— 
2-story school will be erected. Elmer 
—$10,000, bonds, voted for erection 
of school. Foraker—Plans will be 
considered for school. Yukon—High 
school will be erected. Mangum— 
School will be erected; $50,000. 
Weatherford—12-room school wll be 
erected. Oologah—$5,000, bonds, vot- 
ed for school. Miami—School wil be 
erected; $15,000. 
OREGON. 


Cornvallis—Archts. Hendricks & 
Tobey, Portland, have plans for 3- 
story science building. Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. Medford—aArcht. C. 
H. Burggraf, Albany, has plans for 











12-room school; $30,000. Central 
Point—Archt. C. H. Burgegraf, , Al- 
bany, has plans for 8-room school; 
$18,000. Willamina—6-room — school 


will be erected by Archt. C. H. Burg- 


graf. Newport—High school will be 
erected. Toledo—High school will be 
erected. 


" PENNSYLVANIA. 


Edgewood—Archt. E. J. 
Pittsburg, is receving bids for 2- 
story annex; $40,000. Dickson City— 
12-room school will be erected. Ore- 
land—Archts. Schermerhorn & Phil- 
lips will prepare plans for. school. 
Erie—Archt. A. F. Myers has plans 
for school. Brookline—Archt. F. H. 
DeArment, Pittsburg, has plans for 
2-story school. Hellertown—Archt. A 
W. Leh, South Bethlehem, has plans 
for 2-story school. Crafton—Archts. 


Carlisle, 


McCollum & Dowler, Pittsburg, are 
preparing plans for addition. Fac- 
toryville—Archt. Albert Hartman, 


Scranton, has plans for 4-room school. 
Clearfield—Archt. Julius Millar, Al- 
toona, has plans for 10-room school. 
Pittston—Two schools will be built; 
$85,000. Pittsburg—Archt. Louis O. 
Brosie is receiving bids for 2-story 








school, Plum twp.; $4,500. West 
York—School will be erected. Glen- 
lyon—Archts. Lathrop & Emery, 
Wilkesbarre, have plans for 2-story 
school; $15,000. Latrobe — Archt. 
Philip S. Black is receiving bids for 
2%-story school; $50,000. Trucksville 
—2-story school will be erected. 
Honesdale—2-story school will be 
erected. Newton—4-room school will 
be erected. Berlinsville — 4-room 
school will be erected. West Pitts- 
ton—2-story high school will be 
erected; $60,000. Westland—School 


will be erected. Lower Heidelberg— 
School will be erected. Weisstown— 
Contract was let for school. North 
Phillipsburg—4-room school will be 
erected. Ardmore—High school will 
be erected; $80,000. Hegins—Addi- 
tion will be built. Valley View—4- 
room school will be erected. South 
Sharon—$30,000, bonds, voted for 
high school. Enola—School will be 
erected. McGirrs—School will be 


erected. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence—Two schools 


erected. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Columbia—aArchts. Wilson, Sompay- 
rac & Urquhart have plans for 
twenty-five buildings, University of 
South Carolina; $1,500,000. Ninety- 
six—$15,000, bonds, issued for school. 
Pinewood—Archts. Shand & LaFave, 
Columbia, have plans for a_ school. 


will be 





PLATE 1779-N. 





| Nelson 
Ventilated Urinal 


STYLE F 


Unsurpassed for 


Write for our Booklet 


“A Few Points on Sanitation” 





PLATE 1780-N. 


N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 








St. Louis, Mo. 


Charleston—Competitive plans have Vernon—School will be erected; 
been received for school; $40,000. $50,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. UTAH. 
_Utica—School will be erected. Har- Riverton—S8-room school. will 
risburg—Archts. Eisentraut Co. erected, to cost $15,000. Peterson— 
are preparing plans for 2-story School will be erected. Upper Bing- 
school; $10,000. Watertown — Two ham—4-room school will be erected. 


new schools will be erected. 
—High school will be erected; $100,- 
Lebanon—Addition will be built. 


000. 


TENNESSEE. 


Millington—School will be erected; 
Riceville—Contract was 
Springcreek 
Park City—Archt. 
prepared plans 


$15,000. 
for school. 
be erected. 


F. Barber has 











Mitchell 


let 
School will 
Geo. 

for 


Brigham City—Archts. 


Watkins 
Birch have plans 


for high 


for S8-room school; $15.000. 


VIRGINIA. 
erected. 


W ASHINGTON. 
Newport—School will 


addition. Nashville—Archt. G. L. Shelton—Archts. Heath & Twitchell, 
Lockhart will prepare plans for Mur- Tacoma, have plans’ for_ school. 
phy school. Joelton—School will be Wahluke—School will’ be erected. 
erected. Frenchman Hill—School will be built. 

TEXAS. McManamons—School will be erected. 


Whitewright—2-story 
be erected. Meridian—3-story 
$25,000. 
School will be erected. 
story school will be erected. 
will 


will be erected; 


—Colored school 


school will Reardan—Five schools will be built. 
school Toppenish—$23,000, bonds, voted for 
Graham— _ school. Warden — School will 
Bartlett—2- erected. 
Taylor WEST VIRGINIA. 


be erected. 


Burkburnett—2-story school will 


erected. Bobbin 





School will be built. 
Elgin—School will be erected. 
ert Lee—School will be erected. Mt. 


Rob- 


Phoenixville—4-room 
be erected. Hepzibah — 2-room 
will be erected. Perry 
room school will be erected. 
view—4-room school will be 


PLANTS OF THE L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING Co. 
Located at Chicago, Ill., and Trenton, N. J., occupying about H acres of floor space. 


If you wish the 
most complete 
plumbing Cata- 
logue ever issued, 
send us a copy of 
your letterhead at 
once. 


The new 1908 Cata- 
logue of L. Wolff 
Manufacturing Co. 
should be in every 
office. 


Established 1855 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO, 


Manufacturers of 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


Denver, Colo. 


The only complete line made 
by any one firm 


Showrooms, 
91 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Trenton, WN. J. 
















































































































































































school; 
$40,000. Burley—Plans were accepted 


Deep Creek—4-room school will be 


be erected. 


school will be 
school 
Hollow—1- 

Fair- 
erected. 
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THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


—— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway 


Mention this publication 


A Type of Bemis Bench. 


A PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURER. 


Fifteen years ago Mr. A. L. Bemis of 
Worcester, Mass., foresaw the rise and coming 
of manual training. As a practical cabinet- 
maker, he easily recognized the value of a 
tirst-class equipment for the profitable employ- 
ment of skilled labor, and set about to produce 
a model manual training bench. In his asso- 
ciation with the leaders and promoters of the 
movement certain ideas began to take form, 
until today Mr. Bemis has on the market an 
excellent manual training bench. 

The cut presented herewith is a production 
of his latest style of sloyd bench. The vise is 
of new design, has iron working parts and 
wood-protected jaws. While not of the rapid- 
acting type, this vise has a fast-running double- 
threaded, noiseless steel screw that makes it 
equal in speed to any vise in present use. It 
has no springs, cogs or other small parts to 
rattle, break or become disordered. 

During the last season Mr. Bemis has 
equipped the following: District of Columbia. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Jersey City, Trenton and 
Nutley, N. J.; Rochester, Rome and Yonkers, 
N. Y.: Norfolk, Va.; Providence and West- 
erly, R. I.; Groton and Wellesley, Mass., and 
many other cities. His last year’s shipments 
exceed all previous records. 

The manufacturing plant of A. L. Bemis 
now consists of a three-story factory building, 
with storage sheds, drying kilns. and all the 
machinery necessary for the rapid vroduction, 
of goods. Not only manual training equin- 
ment can be produced, but drawing, domestic 
science and a variety of others can be sun- 
plied. A new catalogue describes the entire 
line in full. This can be had for the asking. 


A NEW LAVATORY FIXTURE. 


A new method for the installation of school 
water-closets has been perfected by Thos. Kelly 
& Bros. (Inc.), Congress street and Forty-sixth 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. This method is known 
as the Kelly Octopus Fitting. Its chief rec- 
ommendation is the fact that it takes closets 
away from walls and places them in the cen- 
ter of the room. It makes dark corners im- 
possible, and allows walls to be used for lava- 
tories and windows, thus increasing every op- 
portunity for light and ventilation. 

The Octopus Fitting, as its name implies, 
is a casting, in one piece, which has eight ex- 
tended openings to receive as many closets. 
This is placed below the floor, and has an open- 
ing in the center from which the ventilation 
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Formators. 


Milwaukee, - 


_ soil pipe rises. To this 
ventilation soil pipe 
are attached screens, 
while brass railings 
pass over the screens 
to secure more firmly 
the upper sections and 
to supply the necessary 
support for canvas cur- 
tains, which may be 
attached. 

Thos. Kelly & Bros., Chicago, the inventors 
and manufacturers, claim that a great saving 
of space and cost is effected with this system. 





Kelly Octopus Fitting. 


They believe that fully 50 per cent is saved in 
space, materials and labor. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that 300 Kelly closets are 
now in use in the St. Louis public schools. 
Should any person be interested in the Kelly 
Octopus, a request will promptly bring all the 
information needed or desired. 


AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRY. 


The average principal and superintendent 
demands, in purchasing an inkwell, that its 
makers can assure dustproof, non-evaporating 
and non-breakable 
qualities. It must 
above all be _ proof 
against those _ idle- 
minded children who 
learn little more than 
to tinker with ink- 
wells, and whose only 
source of attraction, 
distraction and interest 
is the inkwell. 

The U. S. Ink Well 
Co. (Inc.), Evansville, 
Ind., has on the mar- 
ket an inkwell which is 
dust-proof, non-evapo- 
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These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 


highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 
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rating, non-breakable and absolutely boy- 
proof. The housing of the glass is made 
from high-grade sheet steel, cdated with 
the best of enamel and baked in an oven 
till hard and dry for twenty-four hours. The 
cover, which is made so as to slide into the 
housing, is of bright, non-corrosive metal. 

The makers, in offering this well to the mar- 
ket, take special pride in referring to their im- 
proved acorn-shaped' glasses. These are 
rounded at the bottom, while the exterior ap- 
pearance retains the shape of an acorn. Thus 
every drop of ink can be used, no corners will 
clog with settled ink, and janitors will at the 
close of the school year be able to cleanse 
these inkwells with the greatest facility. 





U. S. Inkwell, 
‘ Patented Dee. 12, 1906 and Jan. 19, 1907. 


The U. S. Ink Well Co. patented its article 
December 12, 1906, and January 19, 1907. Its 
officers are S. E. Anderson, president, and 
R. X. Shumacher, secretary and_ treasurer. 
Recent orders have been received and_ship- 
ments made to Minneapolis, Minn.; Columet, 
Mich.; Richmond, Ind.; Ogden, Utah; Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Golden, Ool.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Iron Mountain, Mich., and 
many others. 

“This article has solved the inkwell prob- 
lem for us.” If. praise is honestly and sin- 
cerely bestowed on a person or article for its 
merits only, there must be some good in that 
person or article. The above unsolicited ex- 
pression is one of many which the makers re- 


ceive continually in approval of the merits of 
their U. S. Ink Wells. 





Augusta, Ga. The board of education let 
contract for 4,000 square feet of eS to 
M. H. E. Beckley, Chicago. 


THE PRACTICAL HOME EDUCATOR 


Five handsome volumes. 
Prepared as an aid to teachers. 
In large, clear, pleasing type. 
Fully and beautifully illustrated. 
In perfect harmony with modern methods 
of teaching and school requirements. 
It fills the everyday needs fully. 
WRITE for sample pages and particulars TO 


THE DIXON-HANSON CoO. 
315 Dearborn St. Chicago 
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LEAD IS GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 


THE CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE DESK 
AND THE BOSTON SPECIAL CHAIR. 


The desk and chair shown here were de- 
signed by the Boston School House Commis- 
sion, collaborating with the physicians of the 
Boston Children’s Hospital. Actual tests cov- 
ering a number of years were made, and here 
you see the result. 

The commission believes this combination to 
be perfectly suited to the needs of growing 
children, and for this reason have installed 
them in every public school in the city. Over 
90,000 are now in use in Boston alone. There 
seems to be good reason to believe that they 
will be adopted by the state of Massachusetts 
at no distant date, judging from the pamphlet 
issued by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Edueation, showing the above cut and reading 
in part as follows: ; 

“Any proper sort of school furniture should 
furnish a seat of such height that the feet will 
rest easily on the floor. It should have a desk 
high enough not to touch the knees. It should 
have a desk low enough for the arm to rest on 
comfortably without much raising of the elbow 
—not, however, so low that the scholar must 
bend down to write on it. 

“The seat should be near enough so that the 
scholar may reach the desk to write on without 
leaning forward more than a little, and with- 
eut entirely losing the support of the back 
rest. The seat should not be so close as to 





Chandler Adjustable Desk and Boston Cnair. 


press against the abdomen nor near enough to 
interfere with easy rising from the seat. This 
means a distance of ten and one-half to four- 
teen and one-half inches from the edge of the 
desk to the seat back; it also means that the 
seat must not project under the desk more 
than an inch at most. 


“The seat should have a back rest that will 
support the ‘small of the back’ properly, with- 
out having the scholar lean back excessively. 
Whether it also supports the rest of the back 
or not is of small consequence; support of the 
back ‘carried up to the level of the shoulder- 
blades is likely to do more harm than good. 


“These are given as the minimum require- 
ments. Whether or not-adjustable furniture 
is in use, we should not be content with less 
than the accomplishment in one way or an- 
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other of these primi- 
tive adjustments. More 
accurate judgment is 
desirable, and less care 
in adjusting would be 
hard to justify, in the 
light of our present 
knowledge of the re- 
sults of faulty attitude. 
The furniture shown 
in this booklet con- 
forms to these require- 
ments. It was devised 
by physicians at the 
request of the Boston 
Sehoolhouse Commis- 
mission, and is adapted 
to the physiological re- 
quirements. The ex- 
expense is no more 
than that of: ordinary 
school furniture.” 

It is manufactured 
by the American Seat- 
ing Company, Chicago. 
DUSTLESS SWEEP- 

ING. 


Wherever a_ high 
standard of cleanliness 
is maintained it is nec- 
essary to observe some 
method of laying dust 
in the process of sweep- 
ing, since dust is the 
chief cause of impure air. Nowhere is clean- 
liness more important than in the schoolroom, 
for on the sanitary condition of the school- 
room depends the health of the child. Dustless 
sweeping is absolutely essential. 

Oil is the basis of all methods of dustless 
sweeping. Sometimes a heavy oil, which will 
not evaporate, is spread on the floor so that the 
dust and dirt which settles will adhere to it. 
In order to perform its function a dustless oil 
must remain permanently oily or sticky, since 
if it dries in it will not hold the dust. Some- 
times oil is mixed with sand or ground slag 
and sawdust, making a powder or sweeping 
compound to which the dust will adhere. 
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‘*Milwaukee” Dustless Brush. 


The Dustless Brush, through its feed tufts, 
moistens the dust particles with kerosene as 
it sweeps, so that they will adhere to one an- 
other and roll up in little balls or pellets. It 
makes its own dustless powder by adding a 
little kerosene to the dust and grit on the floor 
as you sweep. It saves you the cost of the 
sawdust and sand and the labor of sweeping 
it up. It wipes up the dust just as you would 
if you used a rag moistened with kerosene, and 
it keeps your floors fresh and clean. 


Kerosene will clean dirt from wood better 
than soap and water, and it benefits the wood. 


while water raises the grain and makes it 
porous and hard to clean. 
Aside from its dustless qualities, it is espe- 


cially adapted for schoolroom sweeping. The 
metal back is practically indestructible, and 
will withstand the hard usage a brush is sub- 


Ashby School Houses 


display a composition of utility, durability and good, 
pure architecture without any “gingerbread.” 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


We develop your own ideas into a practical set of plans and specifica- 
tions with which they can be executed to the smallest details 
into a building that can be built within your means and to your 
entire satisfaction. 


Ashby’s Portfolio of School Houses containing beautiful designs (per- 
spective and floor plans) of school buildings ranging from one 
room up, will be sent to School Committees that are interested in 
the erection of school buildings for which plans have not yet been 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 

























Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GARSTANG & REA 
ARCHITECTS 


Suite 204 Grome Bldg., Joplin, Missouri 


ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 





jected to in sweeping around the iron desk 
standards. ~ The handle attachment allows the 
handle to be adjusted at any desired angle or 
reversed. 

Every invention involving a new principle 
undergoes changes before it reaches the per- 
fection point. This is true of the Dustless 
Brush. Since 1900, when first placed on the 
market, it has undergone several changes, not 
in principle, but in the method of applying the 
principle. WD 


YY, 








\ 
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Cross Section of Brush. 


A recent change marks the final improve- 
ment in construction. Each feed tuft is now 
drawn through a brass ferrule, and this fer- 
rule is soldered to a metal sheet which lines 
the bottom of the reservoir, as shown in the 
above cut. 

The Dustless Brush is manufactured by the 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and this firm shows their confidence 
in the brush by offering to send it to school 
boards on thirty days’ trial. 
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REORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
(Concluded from page 4.) 

This constant correlation and uninterrupted 
continuity of the various branches of physical, 
mental and ethical or psychic discipline, and 
the consequent avoidance of fatigue in any one 
direction can be easily understood and mas- 
tered by every well-informed, well-trained and 
devoted educator endowed with the love for the 
vocation which should be the principal motive 

-for choosing it. It is the practical realization 
of two fundamental pedagogic precepts which 
have been preached by the coryphees and sung 
by their disciples for centuries, and never yet 
carried out to a satisfactory extent by the 
school system of any country as a whole: 
First, that education should be as a unitary, 
organic growth; and second, that it should be 
as far as possible the result of the self-activi- 
ties of the children. 

Opportunity for the Philanthropist. 

Friends of our cause who are in a position 
to reach the ear and heart of wealthy, philan- 
thropic people should direct their attention to 
this opportunity to accomplish by the expendi- 
ture of so small a sum of money incomparably 
more for the evolution and all-sided uplift of 
the whole people, the one hundred millions of 
souls, than could be done by giving a hundred 
million dollars to a number of universities. 


I say this without the least shadow of dis- 
paragement of the universities. I havé always 
been an enthusiastic friend and admirer of all 
forms of exact scientific research and teach- 
ing. I only wish to express my regret that, 
while amounts from one to twenty and more 
millions have frequently been given for the 
institutions benefiting only a small fraction of 
one million souls, I have been asking in vain 
during years fer a foundation of a moderate 
amount that would directly promote the higher 
culture of the whole groping and boiling mass 
of one hundred millions. 


In conclusion, I would exhort all teachers, 
parents and patriotic men and women through- 
out the length and breadth of the land to make 
strenuous efforts, by circulating the petition, 
to secure a strong support for the aforemen- 
tioned Stephenson bill, S. 7228, which will come 
before the next session of congress for action. 


The official organ of this league, The New 
Education, the first number of which is to be 
published, will make every effort to arouse 
publie opinion in favor of the measure. 


The Standard Domestic Science Cook Book. 

By Wm. H. Iee and Jennie A. Hansey, 
author of the “The Century Cook Book,” 500 
pages. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 


It is evident, from advance sheets just re- 
ceived, that the authors of this book justly 
elaim originality in material presented, nov- 
elty in arrangement and comprehensiveness in 
the field covered. The originality and com- 
prehensiveness are assured by the facts that 
the book contains 135 original drawings and 
32 departments, and special features covering 
soups, fish, meats, game, sauces, salads, dress- 
ings, vegetables, pastry, preserves, etc. “The 
Bride’s Department” is especially unique, in 
that it gives recipes especially adapted for two 
persons. 


Another feature of the book is a special in- 
troduction at the head of each of the thirty- 
two departments describing and explaining the 
matters treated of in that department. Of 
special interest to school authorities is the de- 
partment of “Domestic Science and Econ- 
omy.” In this department the following sub- 
jects aré well covered: “Household Economy,” 
“Household Expense Account,” “Orocheting,” 
“Embroidering,” * “Sewing,” “Knitting,” “The 





Modern Kitchen,” “Kitchen Dont’s,” “The 
Laundry” and “Foods for Each Month.” 

Bound in leather, with> patent thumb index 
to departments, the book sells at $2.50;- or, 
bound in washable keratol, at $1.75. A special 
price will be made to school teachers of domes- 
tic science. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES. 
The control of light in a modern and model 
school has been and always will be a problem 
of the individual teacher. So mény significant 
elements are brought into play, while so many 
vital interests are at stake, that the matter 
can never be ignored. 
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Johnson Window Stop. 


No two school buildings are identical. 
Rarely are two classrooms the same. The po- 
sition and number of the windows, the style 
and number of window piers and cornices, the 
amount of north light and sunlight, the rela- 
tive position of teacher and pupils are a few 
of the elements which will always change 
every concrete rule laid down for the lighting 
of school buildings. 

Modern ingenuity has in late years invented 
a method that in many ways makes possible a 
certain uniform control of light in classrooms. 
Adjustable window-shade rollers can be so reg- 
ulated as to admit light from above only. 
They can be made to shade the eyes of the 
pupils by shutting out all the lower light. If 
so desired, light can be admitted both from 
above and below, or shades can be raised and 
the room flooded with light from every section 
of the window. 

The eye of the pupil and the eye of the 
teacher is a topic which school inspectors, both 
lay and medical, continue to discuss without 
cessation. The obligation which rests upon 
every school man to prevent the cause or irri- 
tation of optical diseases is a very grave obli- 
gation indeed. Where it begins and where it 
ends, every right-minded educator knows. 

The cut presented herewith shows a very 
simple method of controlling the light in 
schoolrooms. A shade roller bracket, made in 
two parts which lock together, slides up and 
down on a beaded molding or window-stop. In 
new buildings these stops can be installed in 
place of the regular window-stops, and will 
cause no additional expense. 


Another element to be reckoned with in the 
installation of adjustable window-shades is the 
control of ventilation. While in larger build- 
ings and some of the smaller ones artificial 
methods are employed, the American method 
of ventilation is’ still the open window. The 
adjustable shade roller will prevent broken cur- 
tains, excessive noise, and still allow shading 
proportionate to the ventilation desired. R. R. 
Johnson, 161 Randolph street, Chicago, IIl., 


will be pleased to mail illustrated booklet and 
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free sample of his window-stop with one of | 


‘the adjuster brackets, and prove that the de- 


vice is noiseless in operation, durable and in- 
expensive. epee 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

St. Paul, Minn. The school board has made 
important changes in the schedule of salaries. 
The maximum of grade teachers will, after 
January 1, 1909, be raised to $900. In brief, 
the board’s action provides that: 

“The minimum salary for all grade teach- 
ers, including kindergarten assistants, shall be 
$450 per year. 

“The maximum salary for all kindergarten 
assistants shall be $600 per year. 

“A general maximum salary for all grade 
teachers and kindergarten directresses shall be 
fixed at $850 per year, to be reached by an an- 
nual increase of $50 where the work of the 
teacher is satisfactory. 

“Grade teachers, including kindergarten 
directresses, who have taught in the St. Paul 
schools one year or more, at $850 per year, 
shall be entitled to a special maximum of $900 
upon the basis of success in the schoolroom, 
growth in efficiency, professional spirit and cor- 
rect habits of reading and study. 

“Teachers of the eighth grade or of the 
eighth and seventh grades combined, who have 
taught one year or more at $900, shall be en- 
titled to a final maximum of $950 upon the 
basis of sticcess, professional spirit and growth 
in efficiency. 

“The maximum salary for all manual train- 
ing teachers in the grades shall be fixed at 
$1,000 per year.” 

New York City. Twenty-nine representa- 
tives of different school organizations recently 
appeared before a committee of the board of 
education to urge increases in the salaries of 
the teachers. A minimum of $720 per year 
was asked by one of the speakers. 


St. Paul, Minn. A provision that no teacher 
receive the maximum salary of $90 per month 
without the express approval of her principal 
and of the superintendent of schools has been 
rescinded. Successful experience in the class- 
room will be deemed sufficient for advancement 
to the highest salary grade. 


FAMILY OF FIVE. 
All Drank Coffee From Infancy. 


Tt is a common thing in this country to see 
whole families growing up with nervous sys- 
tems weakened by coffee drinking. 

That is because many parents do not realize 
that coffee contains a drug—caffeine—which 
causes the trouble. 

“There are five children in my family,” writes 
an Iowa mother, “all of whom drank coffee 
from infancy up to two years ago. 

“My husband and TI had heart trouble and 
were advised to quit coffee. We did so and 
began to use Postum. We now are doing with- 
out medicine and are entirely relieved of heart 
trouble. 

(Caffeine causes heart trouble when contin- 
uously used as in coffee drinking.) 

“Our eleven-year-old boy had a weak diges- 
tion from birth, and yet always craved, and 
was given coffee. When we changed to Postum 
he liked it and we gave him all he wanted. 
He has been restored to health by Postum and 
still likes it. 

“Long live the discoverer of Postum!” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creck, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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SCHOOL SLATE. 


Slate is acknowledged to be unsurpassed for 
blackboards in the schoolroom on account of its 
cleanliness, durability, smooth writing surface 
and lasting black color. Architects and school- 
men agree that slate is far superior to any 
wooden or composition blackboard. 

Among the Pennsylvania slate quarriers the 
Keenan Structural Slate Company deserves 
especial mention for the quality of its black- 
board slate and the superior finish which its 
mills place upon every piece that is sent out. 
The firm is the largest exclusive manufacturer 
of Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboards and has 
won a wide reputation among school author- 
ities. 

Its sanitary slate fixtures for toilet rooms and 
bath rooms have been designed by leading 
sanitary engineers and. meet the. strictest 
hygienic requirements. The firm will send de- 
seriptive matter and prices to any school. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


The oldest and yet the newest bell foundry 
in the United States is the Meneely foundry in 
West Troy. The firm was established in 1826 
by Andrew Meneely and is now the most pro- 
gressive and up-to-date company in its partic- 
ular field. 

The Meneely Company manufactures bells, 
nothing but bells of the finest quality. Every 
bell is thoroughly tested before being sent out 
and a guarantee is given every purchaser 
against defects. Bells of all sizes from fifty 
pounds to five thousand or even ten thousand 
pounds are cast in the Meneely foundry. Every 
order is given careful attention whether it be 
for a one hundred pound school bell or a 
twenty thousand pound university chime. 

The firm is just completing a very fine chime 
of thirteen bells for Cornell University. 

The Meneely Red Book will be sent to any- 
one upon application. 


DIXON SCHOOL DRAWING PENCILS. 

We have thoroughly appreciated the fact that 
the ideals of American education are far higher 
than the mere learning of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Nature teaches by objects, and 
next to the object itself, for purposes of 
instruction, comes its visual representation on 
paper. The best educators of this country have 
held that drawing has educational merits ot 
the very first importance. It trains the eye 
and the hand, as well as the mind. 

Now, what is needed in a drawing pencil is 
not merely smooth, tough lead, but also that 
nameless, elusive quality which produces soft, 
broad, “sketchy” lines, such as are made by light 
and shade in Nature, where no harsh, hard 
lines are ever seen; and it costs money to get 
this quality. That was the great difficulty. It 
was hard enough to get the quality, no matter 
what it cost; but to get it at a cost that would 
place the pencil within the reach of the average 
school board, was indeed a tough problem. 

But the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
have solved it. They have evolved a pencil that 
is intensely black, perfectly smooth, and ex- 
tremely tough, and which will yield the soft, 
“sketehy,” natural effeets demanded by art. 

They have, in other words, evolved the ideal 
pencil for school drawing, and ean sell it at a 
price which places it within the reach of any 
school board. These pencils are made in all 
degrees of hardness, from §S, or soft, to VH, 
or very hard, and are absolutely uniform in 
quality. 

The use of color in some form in elementary 
drawing has been demanded for a long time. 
In the lowest grades in some cities, colored 
papers are used in simple, decorative work; but 
these constitute an impracticable medium if the 
aim is pictorial representation, no matter how 
elementary. In the higher classes, water colors 
are sometimes employed; but they are difficult 
to handle, and the brushes, boxes, cups and 
water are embarrassing “impediments” to both 
the pupil and the teacher. 

The Dixon Company, realizing the impor- 
tance of color work as a factor in the education 
of the young, has spent a great deal of time 
and money in perfecting its Colored Crayon 
Pencils. The object has been to secure uniform 
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quality in the product, plus vividness and vari- 
ety in color, so that no one color would vary 
in smoothness, softness or toughness from an- 
other, but all would be equally “true” and 
beautiful. 

Dixon’s Colored Crayon Pencils can be used 
by the youngest as well as by the oldest pupils, 
and they have the superior advantage of being 
always ready for use with no more preliminary 
than mere sharpening—and, indeed, within rea- 
sonable limits, the less a crayon pencil is sharp- 
ened, the softer, prettier, and more effective is 
the line. Dixon’s Solid Crayon Pencils without 
the wood casing do not require sharpening 
at all. 

Not the least of the advantages arising from 
the use of Colored Crayon Pencils is the im- 
provement which results in the drawing with 
the regular black pencil and sketching crayon, 
the aroused interest of the pupil, spurring him 


to greater effort and enthusiasm in all his 
work. 





CHANDLER & BARBER. 


To a live co-operation between schools and 
manufacturers has been due much of the prog- 
ress attained in the equipment of manual train- 
ing departments. The teacher has frankly 
brought his needs to the manufacturer and the 
latter has not infrequently improved upon the 
models suggested to him. 





A firm that has taken a lead and co-operating 
with schools in accepting the advice of ex- 
pert manual training teachers and in improving 
the models of sloyd tools is Chandler & Barber 
of Boston. 

The firm has specialized in this branch for 
twenty years and has become the acknowledged 
leader in the East. A fixed policy never to 
sacrifice the needs of a customer to the desire 
to make a sale has won for the firm an en- 
viable reputation all over the country. 
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The firm has just issued a new catalogue, its 
ninth, which will be sent to any school man 
upon application. 


Manual Training. 

Syracuse, N. Y. A four-years’ course in 
manual training has been begun in the high 
school. It is under the direction of Edwin E. 
MacCready, general supervisor of manual train- 
ing in all the schools of the city. Only first- 
year students have been qnrolled, and the course 
will be expanded as these advance. 

A brief outline of the work to be taken up as 
planned by Mr. MacCready is as follows: 

First year, ten periods a week (six of shop 
work and four of drawing). The work will be 
the making of useful articles and pieces of fur- 
niture from the various kinds of wood, cases, 
ete., for use in the school building. In con- 
nection will be taught the correct use of all 
common woodworking tools, the proper methods 
for grinding and oil-stoning edge tools, methods 
of laying out work, and the value of drawings, 
methods of drawing various parts, screwing, 
glueing, doweling, mortice and tenan, dove- 
tailing, grooving, paneling, inlaying, methods 
of finishing, polishing, the use of sawing tools, 
methods of cutting and seasoning lumber and 
the characteristic qualities of different woods. 

The drawing taken in the first year will be 
free-hand and mechanical. It will include work- 
ing drawings of simple objects and shop-work 
pieces, geometric solids, objects in perspective, 
working sketches of pieces of furniture to be 
constructed in the shop, working drawings 
showing assembly and details of pieces of fur- 
niture, elementary descriptive geometry and 
inkings, with special attention to the lettering 
and dimensions of all the drawings. 

The second year work will occupy the same 
amount of time as the first year, with wood- 
turning for twelve weeks and for the twenty- 
eight remaining weeks of the year forging and 
sheet-metal work. The drawing for this year 
will be tracing and blue printing, isometric 
projections, helix, screw-threads, pipe and shaft 
couplings, working drawings of tools and simple 
machines used in the shop. 

The third year will include machine shop 
practice for twenty-four weeks and pattern- 
making and foundry work for the other sixteen 
weeks. The drawings will be belts and pulleys, 
geometric curves, gears and bearings, machine 
parts, intersections and the developments. 

The fourth year students will have twenty 
weeks of machine-shop work and during the re- 
maining weeks a choice of advanced machine- 
shop practice, foundry, forge work, wood-turn- 
ing and pattern-making, cabinet and furniture 
constructions, or pottery. Shop work may be 
abandoned altogether by those wishing to take 
up special work in the-draughting room. The 
drawing work of the last year will be archi- 
tecture and designing. 





To systematize the purchase of supplies, or- 
der forms have been printed by the Lansing, 
Mich., board of education to be used by jani- 
tors and officials. No order will be honored 
unless made on one of these requisition blanks. 

Perhaps the most perplexing and vexatious 
of all problems that confront school boards is 
the problem of how to deal with the traveling 
agent for maps, charts and other school sup- 
plies. Some agents are honest and do a legiti- 
mate business. However, these agents are so 
generally unreliable and their goods so gen- 
erally worthless, that to declare war on the 
whole class will not result in the injury of 
many innocent persons.—County Superinten- 
dent Claude U. Stone, Peoria County,- Il. 


Teachers who wish to improve their spare time 
during vacation will do well to correspond with 
Laird & Lee of Chicago. Easy, pleasing work, 
at good pay, is assured. 
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U. S. COURT OF APPEALS DECIDES FOR 
SHELDON. 

A decision which will make possible several 
marked improvements in the construction of 
Sheldon school lathes has been made by the 
United States Court of Appeals in the District 
Court of Columbia. The justices reversed the 
action of the examiners and of the commis- 
sioner of patents. The following is an extract 
from the opinion rendered by Judge Robb, 
associate justice of the above court: “It is 
much easier to follow’ than to lead, and it is 
easier to accept the result than to bring it 
about. We think the appellant’s lathe marks 
an advance in the art, that its construction in- 
volves invention, and that it should be pro- 
tected by patent allowance.” 





Sheldon Lathe. 


As a result of this decision, patents have 
been issued covering the main features of the 
bed construction of these machines. ‘The pe- 
culiarities of this construction enable Mr. 
Sheldon to produce a metal lathe bed of the 
highest degree of efficiency, rigidity, and ac- 
curacy at much less than the former cost of 
machines of this character. The process is a 
simple one. Heavy polished steel bars are 
used, which are absolutely accurate and finished 
throughout, and cost 20 per cent less than crude 
cast iron. These are laid in the mold of the 
complete bed. The metal of the head stock 
and back end is caused to flow over the ends 
of these bars, welding them firmly into these 
parts at the same time they are cast. The bed 
comes from the mold practically complete, and 
absolutely rigid and accurate. This form of 
construction admits of the under-driven sys- 
tem of connecting the power. This makes a 
saving in the cost of installation, not only in 
labor but material, such as shafting, belting, 
ete., which on the old system amounts to about 
$10 per lathe. 

The greatest gain in this system is the elimi- 
nation of overhead vibration, noise, dirt, oiling, 
obstruction of view in the room, and the diffi- 
culty of overhead belt shifting and care. This 
is of vital importance in the majority of 
schools equipped with this class of machine. 
The vibration caused by overhead belting and 
shafting is often such that it practically makes 
a room above untenable for class purposes. 

In June of 1907 the Sheldon Company 
shipped the first equipment of these improved 
lathes to the high school at Seattle. Since 
that date they have equipped about thirty- 
five schools and colleges, including an addi- 
tional high school at Seattle with the same 
type of improved machines. 





Sheldon Bench. 


Their former experience enabled them to 
bring out at that time a machine embodying 
the durability and rigidity not possible in the 
original designs, and the result has been one 
which they guarantee boy and fool-proof. 

The firm has recently issued an attractive 
illustrated catalogue, showing views of these 
lathe equipments in high schools and colleges 
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in all parts of the country. It includes a model 
outfit of lathes, motors, band saw, and buzz 
planer, all connected up complete, at an aston- 
ishingly low price, and arranged to fit a man- 
ual training room of practically any character 
or construction. This catalogue also illustrates 
some new features and innovations in the 
bench construction in manual training bench- 
es of their manufacture, which the company 
is bringing out this year, and which are at- 
tracting unusual attention in the manual 
training fraternity. 
THE MOORE MFG. CO. 


The Moore Mfg. Company was organized in 
1892 by Mr. Robert A. Moore, who had pre- 
viously been identified with school seating or- 
ganization at Burlington, Iowa. Incorporated in 
January of the following year, the firm has not 
changed an official since its organization, has 
never been reorganized, has never repudiated 
a guarantee or evaded a contract, and is now 
the oldest corporation in its line doing business 
under its original charter. What better evi- 
dence could be afforded than this that the cor- 
poration has been prosperous and that its pros- 
perity is founded upon the superior quality of 
its wares? A permanent and lucrative busi- 
ness must of necessity be founded upon mer- 
chandise of intrinsic worth. Suited to the needs 
for which it was intended and placed before 
the buyer at a reasonable cost as compared with 
like goods of equal quality. 

Mr. Moore, manager of the Moore Mfg. Com- 
pany, in discussing the school furniture busi- 
ness, recently, said: “A good, serviceable line 
of school furnishings should not require the 
persistent eloquence of a lightning rod agent 
nor the fifteen-year guarantee of an evanescent 
corporation to make it saleable. In taking the 
management of the company with which I am 
connected, I resolved that, to the best of my 
ability, I would put out a line—durable, com- 
fortable, healthful and convenient, and as free 
from ‘fads’ and complicated attachments as pos- 
sible. 

“To this end we designed a school desk cast- 
ing, amply strong, to occupy the smallest space 
possible, consistent with neat design, smooth, 
and easily kept free from dust and germs, a 
seat hinge, with no delicate or small parts to 
become loose and lost, yet so arranged as to 
move smoothly and quietly and which years of 
wear will not cause to drop at the front as is 
so common. There being absolutely no pos- 
sible twist or strain on the casting when the 
seat is raised, there is more room to sweep, 
to dust and for passage than with any other 
student desk now on the market. 

“The wood work is of oak (the acknowledged 
best furniture wood known) and is not made of 
strips and edgings, with a multiplicity of glue 
joints, but of wide lumber—no more thar. two 
joints are allowed in any one part, and these 
joints are made in a special and very strong 
manner. The wood and iron are strongly bolted 
together and do not become rickety in use. We 
have rooms that have been seated for fifteen 
years, that, without a dollar of repairs, are 
still in excellent condition. 

“Our teachers’ rooms are also of oak, made 
with the same painstaking care shown in the 
students’ desks. They are made of good mate- 
rials with fine locks, are of ample size and good 
finish, and are well suited to complete the fur- 
nishings of any room. 





“For the auditorium, hall and _ recitation 
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room, we make the oak recitation seat, or if 
preferred, several styles of opera chairs, with 
heavy, substantial castings—fully one-half 
stronger than the usual frame—easily dusted, 
well finished, using only the best high grade 
veneers. So on throughout the list. 

“Not only our own manufacturers but sup- 
plies which we handle for the convenience of 
our patrons must first be rigidly examined as 
to quality and adaptability, then offered at a 
consistent price. 

“The results have fully justified our methods. 
We have, without a single traveling solicitor, 
built up a business which is bringine reason- 
able returns and has in addition given us an 
army of satisfied customers who from year to 
year are unconsciously adding to our growth.” 

The plant of the Moore Manufacturing Com- 
pany is located at Springfield, Mo., on the 
highest plateau of the Ozark Mountains, a 
location that is noted for its temperate and 
healthful climate and for its grain and fruit 
production. Low living expense and the near 
proximity to the best hard wood timber gives 
an advantage of low cost production and en- 
ables them to make the most favorable prices. 

The plant is directly on the Missouri Pacific 
and the ’Frisco division of the Rock Island 
railroads, which insures fair rates and makes 
it possible to ship throughout the west without 
breaking bulk—an ideal location for the con- 
venience of their patrons. 

Catalogues are sent to anyone on request. 

SHORTHAND CONTEST. 

The Gregg Publishing Company announces 
that in the typewriting contests held at Daven- 
port, Ia., on June 19-20, under the auspices of 
the Central Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
Miss Cornelia Dammers, a graduate of the 
iregg School, Chicago, and an exponent of 
Rational Typewriting, published by this com- 
pany, won the first prize—a handsome silver 
cup, known as the Brown trophy. Although 
Miss Dammers wrote at a comparatively low 
rate of speed, her work was so accurate that 
she won the cup with a net rate of 48 9-30 
words a minute, after deducting all penalties 
for mistakes. 

It is a significant fact that a large number 
of the most expert typists in the country are 
products of Rational Typewriting, which has 
behind it the pedagogical idea of beginning 
the teaching of typewriting with the use of 
the index fingers first and thus preceding from 
the easy to the difficult. 


Rockford, Ill. The course of study in the 
high schools will be changed to introduce sev- 
eral strictly commercial studies in the first 
and second year. The rearrangement will per- 
mit students who can spend only two years in 
the school to derive the greatest possible bene- 
fit from their work. 

Ten vacation schools will be conducted in 
Chicago during the summer. The school 
board has appropriated $15,000 and contribu- 
tions amounting to $3,500 have been received. 
The salaries of teachers have been fixed at 
$75 for the session. The principals will re- 
ceive $100. 

The board of education at Paris, Ill, has 
contracted with M. H. E. Beckley of Chicago 
for Venetian blinds for the new school build- 
ing. 





FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS,” 


A contrast. The first and the present plant of the Milton Bradley Company at Springfield, Mass. 
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THE MANUAL OF GREGG SHORTHAND. 

Although this text has been before the public 
for some years and has been advertised in the 
Journal for some time past, it has never re- 
ceived a comprehensive review at our hands. 
The book contains 163 pages, is well bound in 
a high grade of cloth and has the title stamped 
in gold. 

The unique feature of the Manual of Gregg 
Shorthand is the plan of teaching shorthand 
which Mr. Gregg, the author of the system, 
originated after an extended experience in his 
own school at Chicago. In this text the pupil 
is given only a few characters of the alphabet 
at one time, instead of being asked to learn a 
large number of arbitrary symbols at the out- 
set of the study. Having learned nine char- 
acters of the alphabet, the pupil is next re- 
quired to master four simple rules for joining 
the consonant characters to the vowels, which 
are circles and hooks. These four simple rules 
are amply illustrated. Following this is a gen- 


. eral exercise which gives the student abundant 


practice on the use of the characters and the 
application of the rules. 


The feature which comes next in the book is 
one of the most important. It is that the 
pupil is given word signs (abbreviations of full 
forms for the most common words) and phrases 
(words joined together) in the first lesson. The 
result is that he can read and write shorthand 
at the end of the first lesson, instead of being 
compelled to wait until he has mastered a 
number of lessons before being able to apply 
any of his knowledge to actual work. Thus 
the study of shorthand is relieved of the drudg- 
ery which has heretofore seemed inseparable 
from it. 

The first five lessons of the text set out 
clearly the basie principles of Gregg short- 
hand; the remaining lessons deal with word 
signs and phrases and abbreviating methods 
which enable the student to attain a high rate 
of speed by the time he has finished the manual. 


The manual is admirably supplemented by 
the other publications on the system, such as 
Progressive Exercises, Gregg Speed Practice, 
Reading and Writing Exercises, and last but 
not least, the monthly magazine published, en- 
titled “The Gregg Writer.” 

Price, $1.50; special discounts to schools 
and dealers. 


BOSTON SCULPTURE COMPANY. 

In former days *the busts of heroes and of 
great men, the delineation of important scenes 
in history, were the results of long and labori- 
ous work on the part of the great masters who 
wrought out their conceptions in marble, and 
the possession of their beautiful designs were 
only possible to the wealthy. 

In these latter days, with other triumphs of 
the mechanical art which have brought beauty 
and pleasure into the homes of the common 
people, and allowed the children of the public 
schools to become familiar with face and form 
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and scenes of those people and of those events 
which have made the world’s history, has come 
the means by which sculpture in other mate- 
rials has made these advantages possible. 

The Boston Sculpture Company is an indus- 
try recently organized, and which has, as a 
good beginning, established its headquarters in 
Melrose, near Boston. , 

A visit to the studios and workrooms of thi 
company is most interesting. The casting is 
done in the basement; the casting shell is of 
plaster, with an inner mold of gelatine. This 
shell is in itself a cast of the figure or the 
scene to be reproduced in solid form. Into this 
shell and mold is poured the liquid plaster of 
paris, reinforced with burlap. After the plaster 
sets, the mold is removed within from one-half 
to one hour. The process 
of drying out of this plas- 
ter cast takes from one 
to five days. Should there 
be any especial hurry, the 
cast is put into a heated 
drying room, where the 
hardening process is more 
rapid. 

The cast is then re- 
moved up stairs to the 
finishing room, where the 
artists put together the 
larger pieces with metal 
joinings, and where they 
are all touched up with 
chisel and brush. A third 
remove is then made to 
the room where the ivory 
tint is applied, which 
adds to the beauty of the 
sculptured figure or scene. 
The last stage is the pack- 
ing room. 


Among the copyright 
reproductions of the firm 
is the large, full length 
figure of Campisi’s 
“Washington.” Also the 
large panels of “The 
Spirit of 776,” by Ghigli; 
“The Boston Tea Party,” 
by Campisi, which is from the painting in the 
State House, Boston, and “Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware,” by Gironi. 

These figures, groups in bas-relief and friezes, 
range as high in price as $150. The largest 
statue is 7 feet in height. The largest group 
in bas-relief is about 6 feet by 4 feet. These 
are especially produced for high schools, aca- 
demic institutions, public libraries, and other 
institutions of education. 

From these larger works of art, the work of 
the company varies in a wide range of sub- 
jects, of size, and of price from’ $150 to 25 
cents. There are smaller choice ones, which 
are suitable for graduation and anniversary 
gifts. 








There are many beautiful designs, which 


this company is daily producing for the en-. 


richment of artistic tastes of the people who 
love art in this form, and for the cultivation 
of the higher ideals in home and school. There 
are classical replicas in plaster from the art 
centers of Europe and America. 

The members of this firm are: C. G. Buchan- 
an, Edward P. Garbati, and Louis H. Dow. 
They are all men of experience and well under- 
stand the artistic tastes of the school patrons 
to whom they cater. Mr. Buchanan has been 
associated in business in Boston for quite a 
number of years with one of the best plastic 
art companies in the country. 










































FADS AND FANCIES 


are too often a part of the modern 
school book. But itis different with 


SOME SCHOOL TEXTS 


These books mean something. 
They are sent out to do the best 
work in their particular fields and— 
they are doing it—without waste of 
words. School men attest it. 


LINEBARGER’S ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY 


‘‘Linebarger’s Elementary Chemw- 
istry represents the best in chemistry 
teaching yet embodied in a text 
book. It excels in completeness of 
treatment, in definite clearness of 
statement; in general form of pre- 
sentation, and in all-around up-to- 
dateness.’’ Harry Clifford Doane, 
Chemistry Department, Central 
High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


KAVANA AND BEATTY’S COMPO- 
SITION AND RHETORIC 


‘“‘Kavana and Beatty’s Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric is the only book. 
so far as I know, that shows the 
student something definite to do and 
teaches him how todoit. The book 
is sane, practical, stimulating. Itis 
constructive. My pupils are genuine- 
ly interested in the work.’’ Grace 
Cooley, Instructor in English, 
Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Ill. 


MACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


‘*Mace’s School History of the 
United States is from every point 
of view most admirable—absolutely 
unique. Itis graphic, lucid, logical, 
yet easy. It is artistic. The ar- 
rangement and articulation of topics 
is masterly. I have been using 
Mace’s School History of the United 
States for two years and consider 
it markedly superior to the text I 
have long considered best.’’ G. L. 
McCulloch, Principal of the Francis 
Street School, Jackson, Mich. 


Send for descriptive circulars 


Rand, McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 











SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
The school board of Worcester, Mass., co- 
operates with the local Y. M. C. A. in con- 
ducting a successful summer school for boys 


of the grammar grades. The school seeks to 
reach four classes of boys: First, those who 
have failed of promotion through deficiencies 
which could be remedied by six weeks’ earnest 
work; second, boys who wish to review the 
studies of the grade just completed; third, pu- 
pils whose standing is so good that extra pro- 
motion could be earned by summer work; 
fourth, boys whose parents prefer that part of 
their vacation at least be given up to definite 
mental improvement. 

The school opens on the first Monday of the 
vacation season, and continues for six weeks. 
Sessions occupy four hours per day, five days 
«a week. One hour daily is reserved for recrea- 
tion and sport in the gymnasium and swim- 
ming tank. 

The instruction parallels the regular school 
work and is given by a school principal, with 
such lady assistants as the attendance requires. 
One teacher is supplied for every fifteen pu- 
pils. The association authorities are guided by 
an advisory board consisting of a public school 
principal, a member of the school committee, 
and the superintendent of schools. 

A fee of $6 is charged for the session, and 
covers only the cost of instruction and main- 
tenance. 

The school board co-operates by giving its 
moral support and by loaning the necessary 
textbooks. 
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WE SUPPLY 


High-Grade Teachers for all Branches of 
Educational Work 


Thorough investigation of records of candidates in- 
sure best possible service to employers of teachers. 
Methods broader in scope and more successful than 
any teachers’ agency. Offices in 12 cities covering the 
entire country enable us to supply men or opportuni- 
ties in almost any locality desired. Special advantages 
to male teachers desiring promotion or willing to con- 
sider opportunities in business or technical work. We 
guarantee to every applicant active and aggressive 
efforts. 


List of positions open free if you write us to-day, 
stating age, experience and salary desired. 


HAPGOODS 


The National Organization of Brain Brokers 


Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 
430 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
623 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


(OTHER OFFICES IN OTHER CITIES) 


“LINENOID” WASTE BASKET. 
The schoolman who sees or hears of a linen waste 
paper basket is apt to consider this article a high 
priced novelty beyond his school appropriation. But, 
if he stops a moment to investigate, he will find 
that the Crane Linenoid Basket is a truly useful 
commodity, stronger, more durable and, in the end, 
cheaper than any rattan or wire basket he has used. 
The Linenoid baskets are moulded from a pure 
linen material, without seam, and finished in a 
handsome manner. They allow none of the waste 
deposited to seatter as the open baskets do. Com- 
plete information will be mailed by the manufac- 
turers, Crane Brothers, Westfield, Mass. 


SCHOOL BADGES. 

Twenty-five years of successful experience have placed Henry C. 
Haskell, New York City, in the front rank of designers and manu- 
facturers of school, college and society pins. Mr. Haskell employs 
an expert staff of artists and designers and all work is executed under 
his personal supervision. He guarantees perfect satisfaction and 
moderate prices. 


JOHNSON INCREASES OUTPUT. 





Crane's Linenoid 
Basket. 


The E. J. Johnson Co., 38 Park Row, New York City, with quarry 


at Bangor, Pa., have again increased their facilities for turning out 
slate blackboards this season to accommodate an increasing trade. 

This firm is making a special effort to finish blackboards in the best 
manner known to the trade, and recently added an expensive equip- 
ment of new and improved machinery for that purpose. The approval 
which “Johnson” slate blackboards is meeting with everywhere is best 
testified by a rapidly growing patronage. 

The firm’s output of roofing slate is likewise very popular. In addi- 
tion to Black Slate Quarry, they are operating a quarry in Vermont, 
producing a most popular grade of unfading green, as well as a grade 
of unfading purple and green mottled. The latter slate is an odd 
production which for artistic effect is quite popular. 





A Few Popular Styles of Haskell Badges. 































Dr. Miles’ 
-ANTLPAIN PILLS 


FOR 


Headache 


TAKE ONE 
of the Little Tablets 
AND THE PAIN IS GONE 








If you have 


Headache 
Try One 


They Relieve Pain Quickly, 
leaving no bad After-effects 


NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA, 
RHEUMATISM, 
BACKACHE, | 
PAIN IN CHEST, | 
DISTRESS IN 
STOMACH, 
SLEEPLESSNESS 


25 Doses 
25 Cents 


Never Sold in Bulk 
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